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MR. GLADSTONE ON MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 
AJR. GLADSTONE, like m:ny apostles of the high- 
1Vi pressure school of boy’s education which he seems to 
have espoused, has the misfortune to be fundamentally 
wanting in the conception of a boy, He can imagine only 
two inducements to a schoolboy to learn his lessons, on one 
‘or other of which'we must rely. Either it’ must be“ the 
“ pexfectly disinterested love of learning, a love of learning 
“ which needs no spur or incentive from without, but is led 
“ forward by the intrinsic charms and graces of the subject,” 
or it must be high-pressure ‘competition for academical 
honours. Against the disinterested love of learning for the 
sake-of its own charms and graces, he very forcibly arrays 
“the wants and the exigencies, the dangers:and the tempta- 
“ tions of the particular age” in which Master Johnny lives ; 
and he very cogently concludes that..to counteract. this 
pressure some powerful counter-pressure must be applied, and 
that Master Johnny must be subjected to severe academical 
competition. It does not seem to occur to him that the boy 
may be made to learn his lessons by the authority of his 
master, with the help of a moderate amount of the stimulus 
of emulation. In the same way, when defending the “com- 
titive system from the charge of Papndering rivalry,) 

e says that one candidate is “a standard-bearer” in the 
path of knowledge to another. Is he speaking of Master 
Johnny beating Master Tommy in a competition for a 
prize, or of Apams and Leverrier merging their rival claims 
to the discovery of a new planet in their generous enthusiasm 
for their common science} We should like to know whether 
“ q standard-bearer ” is exactly the figure under which the 
mind of the defeated Tommy presents to itself his trium- 
phant competitor in the august career of intellectual progress. 
If the promoters of these vast schemes of examination and 
competition wish to talk sense and to avoid doing great 
mischief, they must remember that it is with boys, and not 
with men, that they are dealing. Whether the unlimited 
use of rivalry, stimulated by an extravagant prostitution of 
academical honours, is or is not the best mode of forming 
the character of boys, we, may. leave, them to; consider’ at 
their leisure, We must beg leave’ decidedly to differ from 
them when they assert that rivalry, such as their competi- 
tions stimulate, is not a selfish passion, or that it is identical 
with the emulous desire to draw from the unlimited trea- 
sure of knowledge, or with intellectual efforts made by a 
man for the good of his kind. It is perfectly true that com- 
vetition, and high competition, has long been in use at the 
niversities as a means of stimulating to industry students 
who, being too old to be driven by authority, cannot be made 
to work in any other way.’ But ‘the Universities have 
hitherto confined the use of this stimulus, as a general rule, 
to men. It is now for the first time declared that it is to 
‘be substituted for the ordinary authority of masters and 
parents in the case of boys. Those who are responsible for 
its employment at the Universities, if they reflect at all on 
what they are doing, know very well that they are using 
a powerful but somewhat perilous instrument. They trust 
for the counteraction of its bad effects to the high social and 
religious influences of the place, to the antidote supplied to 
selfishness by the generous spirit of corporate communities, 
to the sense and self-knowledge which students at their age 
may be fairly supposed to have attained, and to the near 
view of the great objects of real life which all the compe- 
titors have before them, to prevent academical classes and 
ser from assuming too great an importance iu their eyes. 
ides this, there is, to a certain extent, the redeeming 
motive of interest in the subjects studied, which all recent 
academical changes have tended rather to strengthen as 
against the principle of mere ambition appealed to by com- 
petition. Final ly, the men are their own masters, not in 


thé hands of 2 crammihg schoolmaster who has to subsist by 
their ‘public performances.: Few of them'are inclined to 
overwork themselves, and the College Tutor has no earthly 
object in persuading them to do so. me 
It is most trae that it is the high duty and great privi- 
lege of the Universities and their Colleges, as endowed places 
of learning, to draw intellectual merit from its obscurity, 
and to fit it for the service of the State. But it is another 
question whether this’ duty best and imost safely per- 
formed by means of the Middle-class Examination scheme. 
Under Mr; "3 0 Act;; the number of open 
scholarships at Oxford’ has been’ immensely increased, and 
their value ‘raised so as to make them a real assistance, and 
almost a maintenance for the student during his University 
course. The recent extension of the ‘studies also gives ‘a 
fair chance of winning scholarships to many who may have 
been unable to afford an expensive classical education. - For 
these scholarships, the Colleges, examining really high, get 
young men of from nineteen to twenty of genuine power, who 
may have a fair chance of maintaining themselves at a high 
level in after life; and the number of fellowships for the 
future seems likely to. be so large as to provide with com- 
“petert support most ‘youths of industry and talent during 
the first, struggles of their professional career. This is a very 
different thing’ from giving a barren but intoxicating honour 
wholesale to boys and lads, the great majority of whom 
will probably prove devoid of talent, and then turning them 
out to support themselves at a high level if they’can, and, if 
not, to sink into unhappiness and fill society with restlessness 
and discontent. As to the complaint, which Mr. GLapstonE 
echoes, that Oxford and Cambri have hitherto been 
Universities for the rich—who but the rich can be ex 
to come to Universities where men are kept under education, 
and out of renrunerative employment, ¢ill they are one or two 
and twenty years of age? And what advantage would there 
be in jumbling together school and college, and actually 
diminishing the tribute which our upper classes pay to — 
in their long education, by lowering the qualifications for 
degrees to suit the convenience of those who cannot afford to 
pay that tribute; as Mr; Guapsrone seems inclined to do ? 
The University of Oxford is Mr. Grapsroye’s “Bunkum,” 
though a “Bunkum” as far superior to any Yankee “Bunkum” 
as his eloquence is to any American “stump.” All his accounts 
of her proceedings, therefore, are naturally steeped in the 
hues of an affectionate fancy. From his language one would 
think that she, in her collective wisdom, had long been matur- 
ing this A.A. scheme; and that, ever discreet in her benefi- 
cence, she had seized, but not anticipated, the auspicious hour 
for conferring this boon upon the nation. The truth is, that 
nine-tenths of her members never were more taken aback in 
their lives than when they heard that the other tenth had 
suddenly hurried this vast scheme through Council and Con- 
vocation. We will venture to say, moreover, that were the 
small body who really carried the measure to be now fairly 
polled by ballot, not a few of them would vote to be well rid of 
it, at least so faras the A.A. part of it is concerned. Not that 
their zeal for educational improvement throughout the nation 
has in the Jeast degree waxed cold, but that they begin to doubt 
the feasibility and discretion of this particular scheme. It 
seems highly probable that a speedy solution will be brought 
about by the breaking-down of the machinery for the exami- 
nation under a weight of examinees which it is not calculated 
to bear, and by the impossibility of finding enthusiasts to do 
a great work of love in the dog-days of two successive years. 
There will then be an occasion for Mr. GLapstonE to move 
a vote of thanks to the University for its sincere and earnest 
desire to promote the intellectual welfare of the people, 
though it be in this instance a zeal not clearly guided b 
foresight or tempered by discretion. In that vote we shall 
be ready most cordially to join. . 
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ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


F all the subjects to which the students of social economy 
have lately been inviting public attention at Liverpool, 
none is more profoundly interesting to an Englishman than 
the history of British Colonization, the treatment of which 
was fitly assigned to Sir James Srepuen. Without being pre- 
pared to defend the precise accuracy of the learned Professor's 
definitions, or to sustain the whole breadth of his generaliza- 
tions, we think the 7imes has dealt rather hard measure to 
a discourse which has fixed our attention on some important 
truths, and supplied a satisfactory answer to certain wide- 
spread fallacies. The ideas of most Englishmen on the subject 
of our possessions beyond the seas correspond pretty much 
with the irregular methods by which those possessions have 
been acquired, and the anomalous tenure by which they are 
held. The foreign dominion of the British Crown has grown 
up much like the Constitution itself, from a sort of national 
instinct rather than any deep-laid or deliberate plan. Some- 
times the enterprise of commerce, sometimes warlike ambition 
—here the thirst of gold, there the mere pressure of want— 
has carried our race to seek fortune or subsistence among 
savage men and in inhospitable climes. One inaccuracy 
in Sir James SrepHen’s classification, which has been justly 
animadverted upon, is the confusion into which he has 
suffered himself to be betrayed between settlements which 
are only in the nature of military posts and those which 
are properly English colonies. Our establishments in 
Hindostan, at Corfu, and at Gibraltar, differ from the 
societies which we have founded in Canada, New Zea- 
land, and Australia, probably not less in the destiny 
which awaits them than in their conditions of existence. 
England possesses beyond the seas two empires—an empire 
of conquest and an empire of colonization. To the short- 
sighted view of unreflecting men, the empire of conquest will 
always offer the most striking attraction. The results are 
more flattering to the national vanity, which derives satis- 
faction from the sense of superior force. The fruits are 
more rapidly ripened for enjoyment. The gains derived from 
a subject society, already full-grown and capable of immediate 
service, are more direct and tangible. In other days, a sugar 
island was the prize of many a long and bloody war, and the 
annexation of a province was the dream of each new Governor- 
General. Every Englishman knows the names of the victor 
of Plassey and the captor of Gibraltar, but few could tell who 
founded the English race in Australia, or who peopled with 
our own kindred the banks of the St. Lawrence. Yet how 
incomparably more solid and lasting is the latter than the 
former possession! We have had a rude warning what may 
one day be the fate of our Indian Empire. The vitality 
which still survivesin our race and our dominién has enabled 
us to ride out the storm ; but the story of Roman rule, and 
in yet more modern days the example of Spain, teach how 
rapidly an empire on which the sun never sets may melt 
away. <A military occupation is a parasitical growth—a 
true colony has life in itself. The Greeks, among the nations 
of antiquity, were the only people who really colonized, and 
their plantations survived for centuries. The Romans, who 
occupied the world, after a few generations of conquest were 
swept away as though they had never existed. 

The causes which have led to the foundation, and the 
conditions which have conduced to the growth, of our 
Colonial Empire, are so intimately connected with the pecu- 
liarities of our national temperament and character that 
the study of the one would be nothing less than the exposi- 
tion of the other. We cannot accept the solution which Sir 
James SrepHen finds for the English passion for foreign 
settlements in the inclemency of our climate and the un- 
gratefulness of our soil. As far as our military ac- 
quisitions are concerned, it was certainly not in search of 
physical ease that the conquerors of Hindostan braved the 
sun of the tropics; nor, we believe, are the pastures of 
Kaffraria more productive than the meadows of Cheshire. 
It was not in search of a milder climate or a more grateful 
soil that Casar penetrated the forests of Gaul and subdued 
the savages of Britain. The wstrwm of a dominant race 
is an elementary principle which defies analysis. Still 
less can we assent to the theory which finds the principal 
and motive cause of our colonization in the pressure of 
misery and want. Sir James SrepHen has drawn a graphic 
and touching picture of that which he forbids us to call the 
“Trish Exodus.” And, no doubt, that great catastrophe 
which emptied Ireland gave a large increase to our colonial 
settlements. But if it were true that it is only under the 


pressure of extreme misery that the current of emigration 
can be kept regularly flowing, it would follow that those 
nations in which the population is most destitute must be 
those possessing the greatest aptitude for colonization, and 
that, in proportion as a people is flourishing and prosperous, it 
will less and less addict itself to foreign settlements. Indeed, 
this is the exact position assumed by Sir James STEPHEN, 
when he affirms that “to induce any one man to cross 
“the ocean in search of a new domicile you must 
“employ some energetic force. To induce millions of 
“men to take that step simultaneously, you need a force 
“ analogous to that by which geologists tell us that conti- 
“nents have been upheaved. The only force adequate to 
“such a result is the pressure of extreme calamity and 
“terror.” Has the learned Professor forgotten the rush 
from the United States to the gold-fields of California, and 
does he suppose that it is “calamity or terror” which has 
peopled Ballarat, and which threatens to inundate British 
Columbia? The truth is, that hope, and desire, and the spirit 
of enterprise, have at least as much to do with emigration 
as misery or despair. If our colonies were peopled only by 
abject outcasts, their story would have been a very different 
one in the past, and their future would offer-a very different 
promise. 

In the rest of Sir James SrerHEn’s speculations we are 
happy to be able to coneur more cordially. We thoroughly 
agree in his repudiation of Sir Gzorce Lewis's pseudo- 
economical doubts as to the utility of colonies to the mother 
country. We believe that any reflecting man will allow 
that “the glory of being the metropolis of these magnificent 
“ dependencies is a substantial advantage to Great Britain,” 
though we cannot recruit our armies from their people, or 
enrich our treasury from their wealth—though we may no 
longer send convicts to their shores, or interfere directly in 
their internal government. We do not speak of the neces- 
sary commercia! «ulvantages which must flow from the esta- 
blishment, in any part of the world, of a race with the same 
tastes, the same wants, the same habits as our own. The 
less tangible and less material influences by which our colonies 
react upon the mother country are not the less real, as Sir 
James SrepHEN well expresses it, because “they cannot be 
“ spanned by the theodolite, or weighed by the steelyard, or 
“ measured by avoirdupois.” Is it nothing that we should 
have established everywhere societies of Englishmen where 
our surplus population finds a natural outlet, where it may 
multiply and replenish the earth with men of our own tongue, 
our own faith, and our own freedom? Is it nothing that 
the sinister predictions of Mauruus are thus for ever dis- 
pelled—that no Englishman can henceforth be told that 
“ there is no cover laid for him at Nature’s board,” seeing that 
at these side tables, thus opportunely spread, there is enough 
for all, and to spare ? 

At a time when men of such power and influence as Mr. 
Bricut are misusing their abilities and eloquence by lowering 
the tone of the public mind in regard to this great and noble 
work, seeking in it only an instrument to pander to base 

ions and mean jealousies, it is well that our attention 
should be fixed on the higher and worthier aspects of: our 
Colonial Empire. It is well for us to remember that, in that 
which has been the least conscious, and, humanly speaking, the 
most accidental of our imperial achievements, our highest 
title to the admiration and gratitude of mankind will in after 
ages consist. The day may possibly arrive when England, ex- 
periencing the decline which seems to be the fate of nations no 
less than of individuals, will have to retire from her foreign 
conquests—when we shall leave Hindostan to her fate as 
the Romans abandoned Britain which they had with so 
much difficulty subdued—when the English flag will no 
longer fly on the rock of Gibraltar—when the Kaffirs shall 
occupy Cape Town, and the Malays reclaim ion of 
Singapore. But even then, in that decay of the English Empire 
which French journalists have so often predicted and seem 
so eagerly to desire, the Anglo-Saxon race, with its tongue, its 
mauiners, its faith, and its institutions, will survive in a youth 
perpetually renewed on the shores of the Canadian lakes, in 
the valley of the Mississippi, and over the boundless plains of 
Australia. It is the reproductive energy of colonization 
which gives to the English nation the promise, which has 
belonged to no other people, of an indestructible continuance 
as long as the human species shall inhabit the earth. It is 
impossible not to connect so remarkable and peculiar a 
destiny with some special scheme in the Providential govern- 
ment of man. Nor is it difficult to conjecture what is the 


aim which this colonizing instinct is intended to subserve. 
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For more than a thousand years the spread of Christianity 
by the work of national conversion seems almost wholly to 
have ceased. Since the conversion of the Saxons, it is not 
possible to lay a finger on the map and point to a spot of the 
earth which has been reclaimed from heathendom. The 
area of Christendom has been indeed extended, but it has 
been by the extension of the Christian races. The thought of 
the great work which is being accomplished through our 
instrumentality rather than by our will—for the growth of 
our colonies has been singularly spontaneous and unconscious 
—erescit occulto velut arbor cevo—the reflection that day by 
day is going forth from our shores a race destined to fill all 
corners of the earth with a population of Christian men 
talking our tongue, thinking our thoughts, imbued with our 
faith, and sharing our freedom, to be to all time the hope 
of civilization and the sanctuary of religion—this is at once 
a truer and a more wholesome estimate of our Colonial 
Empire than the distorted picture presented by the petty 
and peevish spirit of Mr. Bricut to the jaundiced vision of 
the Glasgow weavers. 


COMETARY LITERATURE. 


HE Social Science meeting overlooked one question which 
has lately been making itself very prominent, and which 
seems fairly to fall within the scope of the Association. 
What are the relations of the daily Press to Science in 
general and the Comet in particular? Some may pooh-pooh 
the question altogether, and tell us broadly that news- 
papers have nothing to do with science. But this clearly 
won't do, for we have had, for the last month, innumerable 
explanations in the Zimes—all different, and all of course 
conclusively right— of every particular about the Comet and 
its tail, not to mention a couple of leaders on the subject, 
which, if they had been the only phenomena, might perhaps 
have been accounted for by the season of the year. Then 
the opposite theory is almost as great a failure. The news- 
paper, it may be said, is concerned with everything that 
interests the public—from the last wonderful shower of frogs 
to the tail of Donati’s comet. Its columns are open to the 
speculations of all who can throw light upon such mysteries ; 
and, side by side with the truly marvellous information sup- 
plied by its correspondents, appear the editorial comments 
which sum up the truths announced by astronomers, and 
guide the reader safely through the maze of theories which 
have changed the nature and essence of the poor Comet at 
least six times in a week. This is decidedly the dignified 
view. It asserts the universal gravitation of all things, 
science included, to the editorial centre, and might be ac- 
cepted as the true theory if it were not so difficult to 
reconcile it with the facts. So much the worse for the facts 
sage for truly the facts are as absurd as they well could 
Never was seen such a jumble of letters as have been 
duly printed, day after day, for the instruction of the 
scientific and unscientific worlds. There has been some- 


‘thing to suit all tastes. A table of sober calculations | 


from a real working astronomer turns up one day, and 
on the next the scientific column is occupied by a 
gentleman who inclines to the belief that the Comet is 
made of glass. Then a comically gloomy correspondent in- 
forms us that a collision with the nucleus would be an imme- 
diate return to “ most everlasting chaos,” which would be an 
alarming announcement were it not certain that no one really 
knows anything about the matter, except that the mass of a 
comet is so small as to defy all attempts to measure it. Per- 
haps the best communication of all, the “ Original View of 
the Comit,” was printed as a joke; but as it was solemnly dis- 
cussed (in spite of the curiosities of orthography which it 
contained) in a series of letters between correspondents 
who quoted not only Mirron and but 
Newton and Keprer to boot, and gave quite a scientific 
twang to a very ridiculous controversy, the hypothesis 
may possibly have been honoured with publicity as a 
valuable contribution to cometary science. The scheme 
certainly hung together beautifully. An infinite supply 
of planets in course of conflagration was the first postu- 
late, but this was said to be only a development of a 
Scriptural intimation, and might therefore be assumed as a 
part of the normal arrangements of the universe. Having 
got a blazing globe when required, the next thing was to 
turn it into a comet with a tail, which was done after this 
fashion. The atmosphere round a burning world would of 
course be illuminated by the flames, but only the side re- 
moved from the sun would be visible, because the superior 


light of the solar rays would elsewhere overpower the reflec- 
tion from the flames. The slight difficulty that, if the sun’s 
light were stronger than the Comet’s, it ought to make the rest 
of the cometary atmosphere still more conspicuous than the 
part which was illuminated only by the domestic confla- 
gration, was too simple to occur to any of the combatants; 
and the whole argument was fought out to the end on an 
assumption which was exactly equivalent to saying that, if a 
house caught fire by daylight, not only the flames themselves, 
but the whole sunny side of the building, smoke and all, would 
immediately become invisible. If the first letter was a hoax 
on the Times, as we suppose it must have, been, it almost 
deserves to rank with the invention of a gentleman who, 
some years ago, took in the semi-scientific world with the 
announcement that whereas the limit of telescopic power 
was occasioned by the loss of light in using high magnifiers, 
he had surmounted the difficulty by an arrangement of lamps 
in the tube of his instrument. 

In the case of the Comet, as in that of the telescope, the 

hoax gets its plausibility from an apparent acceptance of 
scientific facts or recognised theories. The idea that the 
tails of comets might be merely effects of light on a portion 
of a diffused atmosphere had been throwp out more than 
once by astronomers who were staggered by the difficulty of 
a tail of ponderable matter moving with a rapidity and ina 
manner wholly at variance with the law of gravitation. 
When a comet swings in a few hours through a considerable 
are in its perihelion passage, its tail—if, as is frequently the 
case, it maintains a direction nearly opposite to the sun—has 
to sweep over an area incalculably larger than the sun’s 
attraction could make it describe ; and the possibility of the 
tail being an optical effect, and not a material object, has 
been often suggested as a hypothetical explanation, in pre- 
ference to the more common supposition of a peculiar force 
in the nucleus of the comet throwing off and controlling the 
matter of the tail with an energy far exceeding the power of 
the gravitation by which the planetary system is swayed. 
Astronomers know quite well that they have not the means 
at present of determining such questions, which therefore 
fall appropriately within the province of gentlemen who 
write to the Zimes. The most curious part of the special 
correspondence on the Comet is not that ridiculous inferences 
are drawn from hypothetical data, but that the ambitious 
theorists who rush so eagerly into print have in general 
kept themselves in total darkness as to the most familiar 
facts of cometary history. Splendid hypotheses have ap- 
peared to account for the tails of comets always pointing 
away from the sun ; but the discoverers evidently thought it 
immaterial to inquire in what direction these appendages 
really did point, or they would have found that, in spite of 
their demonstrations to the contrary, tails were often pro- 
jected towards the sun, and at all sorts of angles with his 
direction. The returns of the same blazing world, at 
moderate intervals, for thousands of years, without any 
symptoms of its being nearly burnt out, might also have 
puzzled the theorists a little, if they had not escaped the 
difficulty by happy ignorance of the fact. 

But if the Times’ correspondence is mysterious, its leaders 
are bewildering too. One never knows whether they are 
meant to poke fun at the Comet, or to supply questionable 
scientific instruction. One day, we have a playful question 
whether the whole affair is not a balloon, of which the nucleus 
is the car—which seems to favour the jocose theory. But 
since then, the other view has been supported by a grave ex- 
position of the nature of comets, in the course of which it is 
inferred that, if these wanderers move by the same laws as 
our planets, they must trace out ellipses, and that the 
assumption of a parabolic orbit, which astronomers make for 
convenience of calculation as a first approximation, must 
consequently be false. There is not the least occasion for 
the Times or its correspondents to know that parabolic or 
hyperbolic orbits would be quite as consistent with the laws 
by which our planets move as the ellipses which seem to be 
more in favour, or that only a small proportion of observed 
comets have as yet been proved to have elliptical ele- 
ments. But neither is it requisite to write about the Comet ; 
and if the subject is to be discussed at all, it would perhaps 
be as well to keep clear of blunders, and to take some pains 
to distinguish genuine scientific communications from the 
nonsense of conceited correspondents who think it much 
finer to expose their ignorance in the Z'imes than to correct 
it, as they might do, by half-an-hour’s study of any Popular 
Astronomy. As it is now a settled thing that, newspaper 


reading is the end and object of mechanics’ institutes, we 
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suppose that artisans must get their science from this source ; 
and as there may be some too ignorant to sift the wheat 
from the chaff of the cometary correspondence, it would 
perhaps have been as well had the more preposterous letters 
been excluded from the columns of the Leading Journal. 
A correspondent would scarcely be allowed to fill “your 
“valuable space” with a letter containing an ingenious 
hypothesis to account for the fact of all men being exactly 
six feet high. But this would not be at all more absurd 
than the theories which have been suggested by all the 
letters of the alphabet as to the reason why comets’ tails are 
always turned directly from the sun. A newspaper may 
reasonably enough affect absolute ignorance of science, or it 
may treat it with competent knowledge. But in the one 
case it would not attempt scientific leaders, and in the other 
it might be expected to reject pseudo-scientific nonsense such 
as the Z'imes has lately printed. 


THE “CHARLES ET GEORGES.” 
i affair of the Charles et Georges, which was seized by 


the Portuguese authorities for contraband practices on 
the coast of Africa, will probably be settled without any 
serious collision, and, at the worst, the weaker Power may 
submit without degradation to the menace of irresistible 
force. If the recommendation of the Paris Plenipotentiaries 
in 1856 is under any circumstances to take effect, it might 
be thought that an impartial arbitrator ought to settle a 
dispute which could not have arisen from any intention on 
the part of Portugal to give offence ; but the era of 
universal peace is still far off, and it is only sur- 
prising that incessant national quarrels so seldom blaze 
up into actual war. One security against hostilities con- 
sists in the great inequality of strength among the inde- 
— Powers of Europe. Belgium cannot go to war with 
russia, or Tuscany with Austria, and Portugal would not 
be allowed by neighbours or allies to engage in the hopeless 
enterprise of resisting the strength of France. If, however, 
the circumstances have been correctly reported, justice seems 
in the present instance to be on the side of the weaker party. 
The French vessel was captured in Portuguese waters 
on account of the breach of a regulation which excluded 
foreign traders from that part of the coast. There can 
be no doubt that the English Government might issue 
a similar prohibition applying to the coast of Sussex, 
or that France might declare that the Norman ports were 
henceforth reserved to the national flag; nor does it appear 
that Count Wa.ewsk1 has disputed the validity of the law 
or ordinance which has long been notoriously in force in 
Mozambique. The rules of international law which main- 
tain the freedom of the open seas have no application to the 
shallow waters, which are a part of the local dominion. The 
seizure of the Charles et Georges was rather an act of police | 
than an execution under colour of public law, and it does 
not appear in what respect the municipal regulation is alleged 
to be inconsistent with the rights of foreigners. 

The irritation which has been displayed on the subject 
arises from the connexion of the dispute with the Slave-trade | 
controversy. The captured vessel was freighted with free | 
black emigrants, who had probably gone through the form of | 
being apparently kidnapped and actually manacled as a part 
of their voluntary bargain. It happens for the moment to be 
an article of the French official creed, that a crimping negro 
chief is engaged in a legitimate commercial undertaking 
when he contracts for the supply of indigenous labour ; and 
the suggestion that the process is practically indistinguish- 
able from the Slave-trade is generally understood to proceed 
from the hypocritical jealousy of perfidious Albion. It is 


tion of this numerous and influential class that the Imperial 
Government has seconded its remonstrances by the despatch 
of a squadron to Lisbon. It may be hoped, however, that 
the Imperial display of vigour will be sufficient for the 
occasion, without the bombardment of an innocent capital. 

If the case has been correctly stated, the complaint: of 
the French Government is founded on the presence of an 
official agent on board the captured vessel. At present, 
it is impossible to understand how the existence of a 
Government supercargo could bear on the question in dis- 
pute. The Portuguese would readily admit that they 
had no right to interfere on the high seas, even with an 
acknowledged French slaver, and their jurisdiction in 
their own waters was exercised, not on account of the 
nature of the cargo, but because the vessel occupied a 
prohibited position. The presence of the Imperial agent 
might conventionally be accepted as a proof that the negroes 
in the hold were voluntary agents, but it undoubtedly could 
not satisfy the authorities that the Charles et Georges was not 
anchored in a certain bay or roadstead. Except, therefore, 
in popular French opinion, the issue of slavery is not raised 
either by the capture or by the protests to which it has given 
rise. The validity of the local regulation, and the nature 
of the circumstances under which it was enforced, would 
seem, in the absence of arbitration, to admit of dispassionate 
discussion even without the aid of menacing war steamers. 
The great principle asserted by the French official journals 
of the conclusive evidence of legality furnished by a Govern- 
ment agent on board, whether it is admitted or rejected, will 
be inoperative in time of peace, and it certainly will not be 
acknowledged by any belligerent if it is set up by neutrals 
in time of war. ‘The doctrines of international law are 
approximately settled by a long course of precedents, and as 
long as the maritime balance of power remains undisturbed 
they will probably be secure from serious innovation. 

It is undoubtedly wrong to take advantage of superior 
strength in matters of international litigation ; but it must 
be confessed that the recollection of PaciFico in some degree 
embarrasses the indignant protests of Englishmen against 
the mixture of menace with diplomacy. The Court of 
Lisbon and the Kingdom of Portugal are in every way more 
respectable than the Bavarians and Greeks of Athens ; but 
law, if it is to be called law, is no respecter of persons. 
Seven years ago, the English nation enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of thwarting France and Russia by the successful 
blockade of the Pireus; and it is perhaps only fair that 
France should in turn make a demonstration against 
English philanthropy as represented by an ancient ally of 
England. The occurrence shows that the arbitration pro- 
posed by the Paris Congress is not a remedy altogether 
adapted to the evil of national quarrels. If the question is 
strictly one of material advantage or of formal right, Govern- 
ments are generally willing to adopt a compromise or to accept 
the decision of an umpire ; but when the dispute is set on 
foot merely as an occasion for the display of superior power, 
‘no tribunal can take the place of threatening notes and war- 
like armaments. The Charles et Georges affair probably 
implies merely that the Imperial Government wishes from 
time to time to remind the world of its existence and of its 
resources ; and when the object is attained, the squadron 
which has sailed across the Bay of Biscay will probably, like 
the traditional Royal army of France, go peaceably back again. 


THE SYNOD OF ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


NLESS a man makes a study of one of those organs 
which dedicate themselves to the divine talk of the 
smaller metropolitan Parliaments, it is impossible quite to 


alsq a long-established tradition in France that Portugal is 
but a province of England, nor have indignant politicians 
taken the trouble to explain why the dominant Power has 
never succeeded in removing the numerous fiscal impedi- 
ments which deprive the Peninsula of Yorkshire woollens and 
Sheffield cutlery, while they stint the English customer of 
his indispensable supplies of port. The existence and efficacy 
of the MeruuEn treaty is no more open to question in France 
than the Smithfield wife-market, which, as a recent pam- 
phleteer remarks, is the basis of the English constitution and 
the justification of the future French invasion. A quarrel, 
therefore, with Portugal on a matter more or less akin to the 
Slave-trade could not fail to gratify the newsmongers, who, in 
the absence of political occupation at home, are naturally 
compelled to occupy their leisure by looking out of the 
national window ; and it is for the amusement and satisfac- 


understand what manner of men the St. Pancras and Mary- 
lebone vestrymen are. For general students in what is to be 
called Sociology, or for ordinary newspaper readers, it must 
suffice to say that the assembly of which Mr. Tuwaires is 
Speaker, and whose proceedings are very adequately reported 
,in the daily journals, presents the very flower and choicest 
extracts of the collective parochial wit and wisdom. The 
thing is difficult to conceive, but a Vestry in council is a 
caricature of constitutionalism more pompous, more preten- 
tious, more frothy, more empty, more ignorant, and less 
capable of doing business or understanding a question, than 
even the Metropolitan Board of Works. The typical Lon- 
don vestryman is either a retail tradesman whose business, or 
whose aptitude for business, is so small that it costs him 
little or nothing to neglect it, or one who makes use of the 
vestry hall by way of puffing himself into notoriety and a 
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connexion. Nobody whose time is worth anything—who 
kas any rational pursuits, or interests, or social ition— 
is a vestryman, simply because not only is the vocation itself 
engrossing, but it is one to which nobody who has any- 
thing better to do can stoop. From the nature of the 
case, therefore, a vestryman is not a professional man, not 
a reading man, not a man of literary or scientific tastes, 
or domestic or social habits, not a man of large and suc- 
cessful commercial pursuits. He is one to whom his own 
affairs are of less importance and interest than sitting 
on the Paving and Lighting Committee. To be on the 
vestry ministers to the pettiest and meanest ambition; for a 
vestryman can bully the collector of the rates—the beadle 
touches his hat to him—and the workhouse nurses know 
that they only hold office at his caprice. The vestryman 
represents the very lowest organization of the middle-class 
Englishman. It is the American type in its most debased 
form—noisy, prejudiced, swaggering, ignorant and conceited, 
voluble and narrow-minded. But perhaps the most marked 
characteristic of this section of society is its illiberality, 
especially in religious matters. Tyranny does not exist in 
England except in the lower strata of the middle classes, 
and there it shows itself in polemical persecution. 

No doubt, a vestryman has his use. There must be 
somebody to see to the cut of the beadle’s hat, and to take 
care that there is no job about the lamplighter’s ladder. 
These, we admit, are real public duties ; but unfortunately, 
vestries, simply because they are constituted, and in some 
cases representative bodies, feel that they can represent 
everything. Politics, philosophy, and religion—all come 
within their generous and confident care. They have just 
now, at the bidding of “the parishioners’ churchwarden of 
“St. Paul's, Knightsbridge,” taken in hand the very easy 
work of Church reform. Considering what the duty which 
they have thus imposed upon themselves is, it is only the 
vestryman’s mind which could conceive the possibility of 
knocking off this little job at an aggregate meeting of metro- 
politan vestrymen at St. James's Hall. Of course, it suits the 
enterprising stationer at Knightsbridge to put himself at the 
head of this sort of thing. It is a cheap advertisement for 
the shop—it brings customers for his sealing-wax and French 
novels, But before anybody else attaches the slightest value 
to last Monday’s demonstration, let him ponder both what the 
work is which these gentlemen have undertaken, and what 
are their special qualifications for doing it. We have 
described the vestryman. He is not the character you 
would trust with the concerns of State—therefore he is 
just the man to extemporize a Church. You would hardly 
like to make a Bank director of him, but he is the man to 
impose a religion on you. Few would trust a vestryman 
to write a letter, but he does propose to draw up a theological 
declaration, and make you sign it on pain of being shut out 
of the Church of England. You would scarcely take Mr. 
BEate's opinion on any point of human knowledge, but he is 
an authority on all things divine. Is the Honourable Colonel 
VEREKER a person whose judgment on any conceivable subject 
any human being would think of asking? Alderman and 
Sheriff Hate is known in the Common Council and the 
tallow trade, but does this make him an infallible interpreter 
of Scripture, or a judge of controversy? The “ Rev. RipLEy 
“ HEeRSCHELL” is a converted Jew and a Dissenting preacher, 
and, we dare say, a respectable person in his way; but the 
very fact that he is a Dissenting preacher shuts out his 
judgment both of what the Church of England is and of what 
it ought to be. Creeds, articles, symbolic books, confessions 
of faith, canons—these are not things easily adjusted. The 
world has been some two thousand years trying its hand on 
them, and not with the most brilliant success. The highest 
intellects, the deepest learning, the most patient minds— 
men of the largest charity on the one hand, and of the most 
vigorous intellectual gifts on the other—the subtlest masters 
of language and logic—have been baffled in ascertaining 
religious truth, or at least in recommending it to general 
acceptance. But Braue steps in where Pascat failed; and 
where Lersnirz retired, doubtful if not despairing, VEREKER 
is your man to extemporize a Church off-hand. Everything 
is easy to those who know nothing about it ; and Dr. Bicxer- 
STETH'S episcopate is a case in point for the St. James's 
Hall conclusion, that the best judges of the meaning of 
Scripture are those who are ignorant of Greek. 

It must be borne in mind that what the St. James's 
Hall meeting really means is to get up a new Church. All 
that it modestly proposes is to turn out of the ministry some 
ten thousand clergymen, which is probably about the number 


of those who are not likely to swallow Mr. Beate’s new 
Confession of Faith. Mr. Srstey, one of the speakers of last 
Monday, reckons the faithful clergy at 7ooo, and as there 
are nearly 18,000 ordained clergymen of the Church of 
England, this leayes at least 10,000 to deal with on next St. 
Bartholomew's day. Nor is it only a clerical ostracism that 
is pro . Mr. Beatz asks for a declaration “requiring 
“ all members of the Church of England to express their dis- 
“ belief in baptismal regeneration,” &c. &c. This is a little 
strong. It is rather too much that we laymen, who are 
not called upon to sign even the existing Thirty-nine 
Articles, should be turned into Bealites or Verekists in 
this way. But, as we have said, for good, honest, substantial 
persecution—for sound, hearty, thorough spiritual tyranny— 
there is nothing like the tradesman’s mind. This is precisel 

religious liberty as understood in a metropolitan vestry. It 
was Dr. M‘NEIzE, a very liberal Churchman, who hinted, and 
in the pulpit, the propriety of making it a capital offence to 
receive a confession ; and it isa “large and influential meet- 
“ ing,” convened to protest against “ priest-ridden serfdom” 
(whatever that may be), which not only interferes with what 
it calls the religion of Belgravia—as if Belgravia, if it likes 
them, has not just as much right to its candles and crosses, 
and the rest of it, as Norton Folgate has to its Rehoboth 
and Bethesda—but “insists upon a thorough and complete 
“expurgation from the Prayer Book of every word” which 
the Honourable Colonel VerEkEr dislikes. This intelligible, if 
not intelligent orator is at any rate honest. Having the least 
wit, probably, of any man at the St. James’s meeting, he is 
the one who most clearly says what he means. He speaks out 
of the abundance of his folly. To be sure, he is stupidly 
illogical; but then he is plain-spoken. One could almost 
think that he was a “Tractarian” in disguise, so completely 
has he played the “Tractarian” game. He says that the 


confessional, and ali sorts of doctrines and practices, are - 


contrary to “the spirit and teaching of the Reformed 
“Church ;” and in the same breath he asks for a swee 
ing liturgical reform. Somebody will ask, If the teach- 
ing of the-Church is right, why interfere with its expression 
in the Prayer Book? If the Reformers, as you tell us at 
St. James’s Hall, are the authorities of the Church of Eng- 
land, why not leave it where they left it? Assuming that 
they did not believe in baptismal regeneration, of course, if 
they were honest, they would not have said a word about it; 
but they did not believe in it, according to Colonel Verexker, 
because they were spiritual men, and therefore the Prayer 
Book which these Reformers made cannot (if they were 
commonly honest) contain it. Then why alter the Prayer 
Book? To ask for liturgical reform is consistent and intel- 
ligible ; but it is not consistent or honest in anybody who, 
in the words of the resolutions of last Monday, affects to 
defer to the existing Church and to be satisfied with it, to 
ask to get rid of the Prayer Book. Such would be the way 
in which “ Tractarians” would treat Colonel Vrerexker ; and 
we own to a conviction that they would be right in so dealing 
with him and the like of him. It is undeniable that what 
he wants isaschism. He is all for another Reformation. 
He desires to start afresh. He and his brother-speakers 
admit that “ever since the time of Laup” the thing that 
he dislikes has existed and flourished. Nay, he adds that 
the Reformers at least winked at it; and, by asking to alter 
the Prayer Book, he also admits that it contains what he 
objects to. It is at any rate well to know what the vestry- 
men want, and who are the men whose calm judgment and 
deep learning are all ready to do it. 

There is one aspect of the matter, though not on its sur- 
face, which we cannot pass over, but which is suggested by 
this tumultuous meeting, and by that peculiar mode of treating 
Church affairs which is trying to gain acceptance among us. 
The Church of England is a very serious matter, not only in 
its higher and religious position, but as a public institution. 
We are not speaking of its doctrine or discipline, its teaching 
or its formularies, but of its secular relations. Undoubtedly 
its level and comprehensive character, the generally pure 
morals, the learning, and, let us add, the wealth and superior 
attainments and influential social status of the clergy, are a 
national concern. In the general interests of the mee i 
and of society, we cannot afford to have these things lowe 
Knowing what power and influence in domestic and social 
matters the preachers of religion (whatever religion it may 
be) must and will have, under any conceivable system, we 
would rather not see that power and that influence lodged 
in rougher hands. The country would be just as much a 
“ priest-ridden serfdom” under the Genevese doctors of the 
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Chureh of the Future, as completed by Messrs. VeREKER and 
Bea.e’s Reformation, as under the party-coloured gentlemen 
who trace their descent from CRANMER and Laup alike, and 
who owe allegiance indifferently to Drs. Pum.porrs and 
Vuasiers. And on the whole, we deprecate the exchange. 
We fear, however, that it is not, in some respects, a 
matter of deprecation. Already the rising clergy are not 
what their fathers were; nor are they likely to be. And 
for this—and we deem it a serious and grave prospect—we 
have partly to thank such demonstrations as that of last 
Monday at St. James’s Hall. Bishops, and those who mark 
the signs of the times, tell us that there is a serious dete- 
rioration in the candidates for orders. Men of refined 
minds, social position, and cultivated attainments, of what- 
ever school or party in the Church, decline a vocation which 
subjects them to the tender mercies of Colonel Verexker. 
Gentlemen do not like this sort of slow grilling — it 
wakes but little difference whether you call it the Inqui- 
sition or a vestryman’s meeting. We cannot expect them 
to run the gauntlet of popular demonstrations. It is no 
gain to England generally, to reduce the best of the 
existing clergy to a sullen apathy, or to frighten away from 
the ranks of the ministry scholars and gentlemen. Those 
who have to choose a life will think twice before they accept 
a calling which is to be controlled under such auspices as we 
have of late partly experienced, and a future development of 
which Colonel VeRexzr is ready to take in hand. Without 
entering, therefore, into the polemical discussion to which we 
are invited, we beg to e our general satisfaction with 
the clergy of the Church of England, taking them all in all 
aswe havethem. Stiff and prosy they may be now and then, 
but on the whole they constitute a noble class of British citi- 
zens. They are men, too, of common human feelings, and 
have their social rights much as stationers and tallow- 
chandlers have. Such aclergy we certainly shall not retain if 
this kind of interference and tyranny continues. The Church 
and Clergy of England are, we repeat it, a matter of vast 
public interest, and of national importance to other—and 
we will take the liberty of saying higher, at least broader— 
interests than those represented by Mr. BeaLz and Alderman 
Hatz. On behalf of those interests we claim to keep a supe- 
rior clergy ; and a superior clergy is not to be hoped for if 
men of sober judgment and liberal sentiments do not protest 
against the one-sided nonsense—and, worse than nonsense, 


the actual vulgar tyranny—of such demonstrations as that | 


at St. James’s Hall. 


THE CONVERTS AND THEIR DUPES. 


mse not know the history of the great “ betrayed 
“ party” and of the arch traitor who sold them to the 
enemy? Who has not read, in the bombastic pages of a 
“ Political Biography,” the story of that ‘‘ Country Party” 
which was led by the gallant Bentinck and inspired by the 
virtuous DisraEu, and which defended, with desperate but 
fruitless fidelity, the post which Prey and his fellows had 
deserted? An agricultural meeting was something worth 
reporting in those days when the stout Ferranp and the 
stout CHOWLER—/fortisgue Gyas, fortisque Cloanthus—me- 
naced the populations of Manchester and Birmingham with 
the sabres of an invincible yeomanry. Alas! how names 
which one had fondly dreamt were destined to immortal 
fame have perished untimely! Where are the heroes of 
other days? How are the mighty fallen! The name of 
Grorcr Freperick Young is no more heard—the tongue of 
Grorce Game Day has long been still—the Protectionist 
platform is nowhere. Even the gemini of Warwickshire 
have left their statistical tables and their currency calcula- 
tjons to betake themselves to the more profitable studies of 
Dens and Liguori. 

The history of the “Country Party”—its growth and its 
decay—is an amusing and instructive chapter in the anuals of 
political impesture. Not that we mean to say that every one 
connected with the farce was equally dishonest and insincere, 
There is no speculation so preposterous but that large bodies 
of men may be brought to believe and invest in it. The 
“Country Paxty” was neither more nor less than a joint- 


against everything, and Toryism, redeemed from its cap- 
tivity, was to march triumphantly into a land flowing with 
milk and honey. All this took amazingly well. The concern 
was brought out in the market at a premium, and the “gveat 
“ Protectionist party” made up a very warm berth for Mr. 
DisraEti, who always kept it supplied with magnificent 
schemes of finance “looming” more or less in the future. 
It has been afloat now for some dozen years, and it has 
twice had the good fortune to instal itself in office. It 
cannot, therefore, be considered an unfair or impertinent 
question to ask what it has accomplished. Its first aim 
was to retrieve the defeated cause of “ Protection to Native 
“ Industry.” By way ofa test to gauge the syccess of the 
party in the promotion of the cardinal point of its creed, 
it is worth while to note what passed the other day at 
the Cambridgeshire Agricultural Association. Nowhere, 
perhaps, had the Protectionist cause more numerous and 
devoted adherents than amongst the flats of Cambridge- 
shire. Nowhere did it find a more boisterous or unreasoning 
spokesman than in the lord of Royston. But Lord Harp- 
WICKE is now one of her Masgsty’s Ministers, and her 
Magesty’s Ministers have gone about on the other tack, it © 
not being exactly convenient to the directors of the concern 
to meet the obligations which they had negotiated. So Lord 
Harpwicke, of all men in the world, at Cambridgeshire 
Agricultural Association, of all places in the world, coolly an- 
nounces the insolvency of the old Protectionist party in this 
very cavalier manner :—“The last agricultural meeting he had 
“ had the pleasure of attending was in the olden days of Pro- 
“ teetion, when they all thought that they could not do without 
“it. He was happy to find, however, now that the Legislature, 
“ in their wisdom, had thought fit to abolish those fiscal duties, 
“ that he had formed a wrong opinion on that subject.” Consi- 
dering that, for more than ten years after “the Legis- 
“ Jature, in its wisdom, had thought fit to abolish those fiscal 
“ duties,” Lord Harpwicke and his friends spared no 
pains to excite the animosity of one class in the country 
against another by an agitation which he nowconfesses to have 
been founded on “a wrong opinion,” it is not surprising 
that this very naive recantation should have been received 
with marks of disapprobation and dissent. Nor can we 
wonder that, when one of the ringleaders of the move- 
ment “trusted that all now equally desired that this 
“ subject should be left alone for the future, for he thought 
“ there was hardly one who desired to see protective duties 
“ restored,” Mr. Jonn Titcumarcu and others should have 
loudly exclaimed, “I do, my lord.” The Earl of Harp- 
WiCKE may have had very substantial reasons for changing 
his opinion, though he has not, as he tells us, “made, up to 
“ this time, the domestic economy of the country his study.” 
But why is poor Tircumarcu, who has been taught to shout 
for the “ Country Party,” and to vote for the “ Country Party,” 
and no doubt also to subscribe to the “Country Party,” in 
hopes of getting wheat up again to a hundred shillings a 
quarter—why, we ask, is poor Trrcamarcu, when wheat is 
down at five shillings a bushel, quietly to accept the assertion 
that “hardly avy oue desires to see Protection restored ?” 
It is of very little importance what particular opinion the 
Earl of HarpwickE may entertain on the subject of Pro- 
tection, and whéther, at any particular moment, he may take 
one line or another in the matter of that “ domestic economy 
“of the country” which he has “ not made his study.” A. 
question of far greater importance, and worthy of the most 
serious reflection, is, what is the opinion of Mr. Joun Titcu- 
marcu, and gentlemen in the same situation with himself, 
with respect to those persons who, like Lord Harpwicke, 
have undertaken to act as their “ guides, philosophers, and 
“friends?” The leaders of the “ Country Party” may find it 
convenient to disclaim the doctrines for which, a little time 
ago, they so importunately contended. But the farmers 
who believed in their sincerity don’t know what to make of 
the metamorphosis, On the one subject in which they were 
personally interested, and on which, consequently, they 
entertained strong convictions, they have found them- 
selves bamboozled and betrayed. The expectations which they 
were taught to entertain, and the hopes which they 
were incited to cherish, are rudely and contemptuously 


stock company, brought out by that ingenious and enter- | shattered by the men who were their self-constituted cham- 


prising projector, Mr. Benzamiy It was adver- 
tised with a goodly array of names—with patrons, directors, 
trustees, bankers, surgeons, solicitors, and secretaries. Fromm 
time to time glowing prospectuses were issued, in which it 
was shown, by the most convincing calculations, that ia an 


incredibly short space of time everybody was to be protected | cated long after all the facts had been 


pions and advocates. Disappointments of this kind leave 
their sting behind, and the memory of confidence betrayed 
is of long endurance. Not one argument, except the present 
possession of office, eam be alleged for the abandonment of a 
cause which Lad Harpwicxs and his friends noisily advo- 
demonstrated which 
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established its impolicy and injustice. The agriculturists, as 
a class, may not be quick in wit or profound in learning, but 
they are in general men of singular shrewdness in all that 
concerns their personal interests. When they discover, like 
Mr. Joun Titcumanrcn, that they have been “ done,” they 
know very well how to express their resentment. Of all 
possible changes in our political system, the most imminent, 
and probably the most revolutionary, will be the transfer 
of the farmers from the scale of one party to the other. 
Hitherto the questions connected with protective duties 
have bound up the interests of the cultivators of the soil 
with Toryism But this bond has been broken, and in a 
manner which is calculated to leave behind a deep-rooted 
sentiment of soreness and distrust. And there is no longer 
any reason why Mr. Tircumarcsn should follow the lead of 
Lord Harpwicxe rather than of Mr. Brieut. 

Mr. Drsrae1 is fast bringing to a conclusion the work 
which he commenced. He founded the “Carabas party,” 
and he is now on the eve of destroying it. We all know 
the process, for is it not written in the pages of Vivian 
Grey? Lord Harpwickg, like the Marquis in the novel, may 
think he is playing a very distinguished part, but he is only 
the catspaw of avery shallow trick. The splendid conception 


of “a Conservative Party with a Radical Administration” - 


is being played out with a tragi-comical gravity. But 
the “ Radical Administration” is fast hurrying the “ Conser- 
vative party” to that limbo to which all shams are justly 
predestined. 


BAD SERMONS. 


HERE floats before the minds of some visionaries, in the 
vague remoteness of the past, the image of a gel na 

ing age of gold, when it is believed that sermons were ordinaril 
found lively, when the preachers were all eloquent and refined, 
and when the most fastidious taste was united with the most 
fervent earnestness. This is, we fear, a splendid delusion. 
There have always in every Christian country been some few 
men who could preach well, but there is every probability that 
the average of sermons were very much what they are now, if due 
allowance is made for the differences of time and nation. The 
mass of preachers, like the mass of hearers, have always been 
incapable of eloquence and reasoning, and, if they have been 
zealous, have been sure to offend against the canons of good 
taste. But for various reasons sermons are more run down than 
they used to be. The decency of the age compels the scornful 
to sit in the seat of the pious. Church-going is in fashion, and 
those who are inclined to criticise unkindly do not, perhaps, 
so usually adopt the simple expedient of stopping away alto- 

ther as they did acentury ago. The habit of reading excitin 
ks makes dulness seem a greater crime than formerly, an¢ 
the high degree of ability with which current events are discussed 
in leading journals and in Parliament creates a standard with 
which the productions of humble men are tacitly, however un- 
fairly, compared. There is, therefore, a dead set made at present 
against bad sermons. They are pronounced intolerable nuisances, 
and the preacher is thought certainly to have wronged, and 
haps to have insulted, his congregation by inflicting on them 
is discourse. We think that there is something to be said on 
the other side, and that bad sermons are not quite so black as 
they are painted, and we will state our reasons for thinking that 
they have their good uses. We must, however, ise that we 
are speaking only of sermons that are simply dull. Of sermons 

which are bad because they are mere rant, or which are in 
to annoy some section of theological opponents, we do not pre- 
tend to say anything favourable. ’ 


In the first plese, Chip ash the pup | 


mons; and to instruct the poor, who form, at least in the country, 
a majority of the congregation, is a chief object of the preacher. 
The r rather prefer a dull sermon. They like hearing what 
the ows heard before. Even a repetition in the same sermon 
is delightful to them. And yet this is the very thing which the 
more educated critics of sermons feel most acutely. They are 
tolerably contented while the preacher is going straight forward ; 
but it is the last ten minutes, when he has got to the end of all 
he has to say, and says the same thing over and over again, that 
exhaust their patience. But the poor do not object; and there 
is a story of a maid-servant who said she thought the cle 
“‘ beautiful,” because he was so kind as to repeat to her four or 
five times what he wanted her to remember. We may also say, 
more gravely, that religion is for the rich and the poor, and that 
there is no lesson more wanted than that which teaches 
what the religion that goes home to the ad really is. We may 
put up with a little tedium when we are thus reminded that a few 
simple truths, intelligible to all alike, are the one thing needful. 
Among lesser uses of bad sermons, we may notice the pleasant 
ight they often throw on the preacher's mind and condition. 
‘o those who have known in youth the preacher himself, or the 
class to which he intellectually belongs, this pleasure is not incon- 
siderable. We remember that with this man, or such as he, we 
sported, read, and played. With him we attended lecture-rooms, 


and heard great books commented on. Now we meet him again, 
and as we sit under his dull sermons we begin to experience all 
the interest attaching to the t that this is what the man 
has come to. That he believes this, has to say this, thinks this 
worth saying, is an index to all he has done and suffered in 
the interval which has elapsed since we saw him. And there 
are so few means of knowing what our neighbours are really like, 
that we cannot afford to throw any away. We can form some 
tolerable notion of those with whom we habitually mix, who are 
interested in the same pursuits, and look at life from the same 
point of view; and we may attain to some rudimentary percep- 
tion of the characters, the wishes, and the tendencies of our 
dependents and of those whom we employ. But of the sort of 
people who preach dull sermons, and still more of those who like 
them, we really have no knowledge at all, excepting from the light 
which the sermons throw onthem. Take, for instance, the female 
members of the family of a small tradesman. In common life 
they are actually cut off from us. They might as well be in a 
Turkish harem for anything we know of their views and their 
likings. And yet they rule the tee-poaad householders, and the 
ten-pound householders rule England. It is something to have 
the single clue to their cast of mind which the sermon affords. 
They are certainly often caught by the mere charlatanry of 
religion, by mere empty rant, by unctuous manner, by the dif- 
ferent devices of ecclesiastical millinery, and by the attractions 
of harshness and bitterness of lan . But substantially they 
like the bad sermon because it puis the thing they want in the 
way they want. They desire a certain amount of goodness to 
be presented to them in a certain conventional form. And it 
deserves to be remembered that if they cling to the conventionalism 
they cling to the goodness also. If we look round at the general 
—— of modern Europe, we need not be ashamed or sorry 
t our half-educated countrywomen like bad sermons. 

Very often a sermon seems worse than usual becanse it is 
delivered by a young preacher. Persons have been known to 
drive to a fashionable chapel, and hearing that the c: rate was 
“on” for the morning, have driven elsewhere. That a raw 
youth should ‘presume to have his half-hour of uninterrupted 
talk seems a very poor compliment to the impetuous listeners. 
But a little P me gered may be enticed into the angry mind if it 
will but re what is the working reality of a curate’s life. 
The curate is not always preaching. He has to do daily what 
his hearers would not condescend to do once a-year. He has to 
invade the nauseous dwellings of the ickened with the 
smell and tormented with the noise, he has to purchase, by an 
hour’s listening to the tales of querulous despair, five minutes’ 
audience for Divine truth. He has, indeed, the sense of his great 
to and s t But is weak, 

irit faints before the sickly griminess of utter poverty. 

Let an hounded bie the general doctrine of Christian 
benevolence to an actual and protracted contact with any very poor 
person, and he will acknowledge that a curate who is new to the 
work, and who rushes into the worst that is before him, has some- 
thing to go through. At last Sunday comes, and brings him half- 
an-hour of delicious triumph. He feels clean and nicely dressed, 
He sees clean people all around him; he finds the faces of a 
hundred women turned to look at him—faces radiant with kind. 
ness, indulgence, and curiosity. For the moment he is the chief 
person in the assemblage. He chooses his favourite text, he 
notes his favourite poet, he gives a sly poke at his favourite 
ecological adversary. He his little rattle against Popery 
or Rationalism, and then perhaps he goes on to speak of what 
he really knows about, and really cares for. He profits, and 
throug e passed in the week. compare things 
spiritual with things terrestrial, he enjoys a pleasure like that 

a traveller who, amid the ease and comfort of a dinner-party, 
recounts his experience of Desert or Arctic travel. A man must 
be infected with a very morbid misanthropy who cannot endure 
that for half-an-hour this little gleam of sunshine should play on 
a curate’s life. 

Then, too, the sermon acts as a sort of test of sincerity in 
oe. It is the dull part, and church would perhaps be 
too lively if there were no sermon. In the rest of the service 
there is continual excitement and movement, but the sermon is 
so very quiet. It is, however, some consolation to feel that it is 
equally quiet for every one. You may aps have had a 
neighbour who has enjoyed the service rather obtrusively, who 
has sung every note of every hymn, and has shot back 
response firm and strong as from a catapult; and it is not un- 

leasant to say inwardly, as the sermon begins, “ Now, my fine 
ow, you will have to hold your tongue, like the rest of the 
world, for a quiet half-hour.” And we must say that this quiet 
half-hour seems to us a valuable part of attendance at 
church. It is the only quiet half-hour that many ns allow 
themselves in the week. Dr. Arnold once preached a sermon 
a taking in the monthly numbers of Nicholas Nickleby. 
sermon was not very effective, but the against un- 
interrupted excitement, which was the pith of the discourse, was 
not unneeded. Rataty Senge up as much excitement as it can. 
It wants its new number of something entertaining to appear 
incessantly. There is no rest or repose, and one subject of 
thought succeeds another faster than wave succeeds wave. It is 
so easy for a man who lives in such a society never to be alone 
with himself, that a compulsory half-hour of quietude at a wakeful 


time of the day, in a place which reealis to him the most solemn 
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thoughts, is no slight advantage. Even a bad sermon suggests 
many things which are worth thinking about, and the words of 
the preacher continually cutting across the wanderings of the 
mind give a general direction which may be profitable. And for 
this purpose a bad sermon is often better than a sermon which 
is good without being very good, which provokes thought without 
satisfying it, and irritates the listener with a superficial depth or 
comprehensiveness of thought. It is absurd to say that educated 
people can be expected to hang on the lips of a dull preacher, 
and to catch eagerly every word that falls from him; but ap d may 
find the tranquil moments they pass under the pulpit very salutary 
if they look on the effort with a little friendly me 7 teh if they 
accept the indirect information it affords, if they yield to the 
solemnizing iniluences of the place and of the subjects touched 
on, and if they can bring themselves to remember that the dullest 
and simplest things are often the truest and the most enduring. 


HOUSEHOLD COMBUSTIBLES. 


Wwe make no apology whatever for writing a word of 
warning on a simple and domestic matter. It is the 
height—or depth rather—of folly, to consider common house- 
hold things as not dignified enough for discussion by public 
instructors ; but if we are public instructors, it is a matter of the 
clearest = when we have something to say on a subject of 
common and daily interest, to say it plainly, leaving the dignity 
of the subject to be vindicated by its practical importance. 
Certainly we happen to be writing under personal feelings; but 
although a lamentable and fatal accident in our own immediate 
circle is the immediate motive to these few words, their necessity 
= long, though only now so painfully, been impressed upon 
iter, 


writer. 

In very few of the common trivial things of life has so vast a 
change been made within the last few years as in the production 
of instantaneous light. Tinder-boxes and brimstone matches 
are matters of actual experience to persons who have scarcely 
attained middle life. But nobody under twenty years of age 
has ever probably seen those archaic instruments ; and they are 
now as practically extinct in this country as matchlock guns. 
It is quite curious to go back to the state of society which existed 
before lucifer-matches: To say nothing of the i time, tem- 
per, and evil odours in fumbling out a light, spark by spark, with 
a barbarous flint and steel, how completely one is thrown back 
into the middle ages by remembering that, in the days of our 
childhood, it was always customary to keep a rush-light burning 
throughout the night in at least one bedroom of respectable 
houses, in case of accident—just as in Spain it is, or was a few 

ears ago, de rigueur to keep a silver pan with charcoal ignited 
lor the cigar smokers, like the undying lamps in an Etruscan 
tomb. In either case, it was found necessary, as in the temple 
of Vesta, to keep a perpetual domestic fire, because the pro- 
duction of an extemporaneous light was generally a business 
of five minutes on the average. ell, we have been relieved 
from the tedious and cumbrous operation of striking a light. 
Lights are portable, instantaneous, and cheap. Every day 
they are becoming more portable, more instantaneous, and 
cheaper. Five hundred little neat wax tapers, oy flame 
with the certainty of fulminating mercury, may be had for 
sixpence; and for the same price we can buy at least four 
times as many beautiful wooden matches, which, though not so 
certain, are perhaps twice as dangerous. We have attained 
the highest skill in the manufacture of these elegancies, which 
are at the same time among the necessaries, of modern life. The 
consequence is that we are most lavish in their use; and half-a- 
hundred rival manufacturers are constantly outbidding each 
other in the cheapness and certainty of their combustibles. 
There is scarcely a ewe in England in which lucifer-matches of 
some form or other, and with igniting pores constantly improved, 
are not to be found in profusion. Every mantelpiece in every 
room has its magazine of firebrands—not the tedious sandpaper 
contrivance of a dozen yeurs ago, but a bundle of torches blazing 
at the slightest touch, and with a volume as combustible as that 
of the Greek fire. Most smokers—and most men are smokers— 
are provided with all sorts of ingenious contrivances aptly named 
after all the volcanoes in the world—Etnas and Vesuvians, and 
Heeclas and Strombolis, which, after a sudden snap and volley of 
flame, spit fire and retain combustion, smouldering and fizzing 
for two or three minutes, on the principle of a slow-match. The 
result of such a profusion of pyrotechnic facilities in everybody's 
possession is the utmost carelessness in their use. When fire 
was dear, and difficult to obtain, people were careful in stowing 
and husbanding their materials for producing it. Now-a-days, 
servants usually carry a box or two of lucifer-matches in their 
candlesticks. e drop them loose and broadcast on the floor, 
and, like the fool in the Bible, fling firebrands, not for sport, but 
from sheer carelessness. Then inexplicable fires occur, and 
people suspect and ricks are suddenly 
and mysteriously in flames—houses are burned down, nobody 
knows how. This is the price we pay for .cashiering our old 
tedious flint-and-steel. We have an active substitute, but it is a 
costly one. 

But we wish to illustrate in a more precise and definite manner 
the dangers as well as conveniences of instantaneous lights. The 


case within our own knowledge which induces us to write was that 


ofa lady in whose hands the ignited headof a lucifer-match snapped 


off, and fell into the shavings which ornamented the grate. The 
flame caught her muslin dress, and she was burned to death. That 
such accidents are not of daily occurrence is the wonder. Given a 
profusion of combustibles scattered in every room of every house 
—given every grate with its trail of the lightest and flimsiest 
chips—given every woman in muslin of the finest web and the 
most voluminous proportions—and it is marvellous that one only 
now and then hears of these hideous catastrophes. And yet once 
to have witnessed so fearful a casualty is not only a life-long horror, 
but a powerful motive to those who have witnessed it for ventur- 
ing on an earnest warning to others. Of course we neither want 
nor eagoet lucifer-matches not to be used. They are a singularly 
valuable contribution to domestic comfort and social happiness, 
and their economical purposes are most important. But in their 
very excellence consists their danger. Their chemical combustion 
is now so sensitive, that they will ignite in a shop window ata 
high temperature, or even under the moderate friction of railway 
travelling; and the best specimens explode with the force of 
detonating powder. At the same time, their mechanical con- 
struction is often so imperfect that it is the commonest thing in 
the world for the blazing head to fall off in the very act of igni- 
tion, as in the melancholy instance to which we have alluded. 
It was once proposed to make muslin tissues incombustible by 
the use of alum, and this suggestion was made after an actress 
was burnt to death on the stage. We suppose that it is hopeless 
to think of ladies submitting to woollen fabrics or fire-proof 
dresses, and almost equally hopeless to expect to get instanta- 
neous lights without danger. Still it would be something if 
people were conscious of the extent of the danger. Incedis per 
ignes, till you forget that you are living in a house full of little 
rockets, quite as dangerous as those of the fire-work makers. 
Not omy | ago, a girl on the Boulevards of Paris was actually set 
on fire y a smoker's fuzee ; and few devotees of tobacco will 
fail in discovering certain significant holes and scorches in 
their clothing, all attesting the excellence of their fire-producing 
F gary In the face of this profusion of fiery darts, perhaps 
the most that can be hoped for is to persuade those in domestic 
authority to compel in others, and to practise in themselves, some 
little care in the use of lucifer-matches, And this is the more 
urgent because of the masses of inflammable material which 
modern fashions accumulate in our dwellings. Our houses and 
furniture seem to be constructed so as to ignite with the greatest 
certainty. Glasses and chimneypieces are, in economical houses, 
festooned with flimsy gauze drapery, at least in summer. Our 
curtains are muslin—toilette-tables rejoice in the same aerial and 
diaphanous material—and our women, from head to foot, are a 
floating, fleecy cloud of light scraps of ribbon, gauze, and muslin. 
A young lady — in a well-lighted ball-room is about as safe 
as a figurante in a shower of Cremorne fire-works. With these 
additional materials for attracting fire, our profusion of Prome- 
thean instruments becomes doubly and trebly dangerous. Some- 
thing, however, may be done by the caution which a distinct 
consciousness of peril naturally inspires; and if we can think 
that we have contributed to prevent another such tragedy as 
that which has moved us to speak at all on this matter, we shall 
be content to bear the imputation which may be laid on the 
homely character of the subject. ~ 


HOPES FOR THE THAMES. 


ew Metropolitan Drainage scheme seems at last to have 
entered into the region of fact. After tossing on an ocean 
of conjecture and controversy for years, land is at length visible, 
and whether we are drifting upon breakers or making for a safe 
harbour must before long be ascertained by the only conclusive 
test—that of actual experience. If we had to depend on the 
engineering talent of the Metropolitan delegates, there would be 
reason enough to despair, but in justice to Mr. Thwaites and his 
colleagues, it must be confessed that they are taking the only 
coursé which is open to them as sensible men. They have chosen 
their engineer, and left everything almost without control to his 
discretion. If they have got the right man, they may fairly 
count upon success ; but if Mr. Bazalgette proves unequal to the 
difficult task which is laid upon him, it is quite possible that the 
upshot of the whole affair may be to leave London in a more 
hopeless plight than ever. Something, however, must be 
risked, and there is probably less chance of failure in. the 
course which has been followed than if the works had been 
entrusted to a committee of wrangling engineers, and certainly 
much less than would have resulted from the perpetual interfer- 
ence of the parochial delegates in engineering details with which 
no one expects them to be personally conversant. Asa matter of 
fact, at any rate, the real authority, and therefore the real respon- 
sibility, rests with Mr. Bazalgette. His proposal to commence 
at once the construction of the Northern High Level Sewer has 
been sanctioned by the Board ; and as the principle of his scheme 
has been long since ee, it is not to be supposed that the 
Board will substantially vary any of his recommendations. 

The controversy which has raged so long between rival engi- 
neers has, indeed, settled all b questions of principle. Fiercely 
as the referees of the Board and of the Government assailed 
each other’s plans, they were absolutely agreed that the only 
feasible method of carrying off the sewage of London was by 
dividing the area into zones of different altitudes, and prove 


each with a distinct channel to the main outfall drains. 
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tes as to the points of discharge are almost immaterial in the 
Fret instance, for if those at present fixed upon should be found 
to be too near the limits of the metropolis, it will be just as easy 
to prolong the main channels as it would have been to construct 
the additional portion as part of the original plan. The onl 
doubt which abons suggested as to the soundness of the principle 
now adopted is that which has throughout been insisted on by Mr. 
Ward in opposition to the almost unanimous opinion of the pro- 
fessional engineers. There is something rather captivating about 
his scheme, and, if it were not almost certainly impracticable, it 
might be wise even now to pause before rejecting it altogether. 

he known difficulties of the drainage problem may be very 
briefly summed up. If we were beginning de novo, it would be 
comparatively easy to construct a set of moderate-sized drains 
which would suffice for the nearly uniform flow of the sewage 
matter. But, besides this, there is an equal amount of rain 
water to be disposed of somehow, and this unfortunately falls so 
irregularly that on some days it is ten, or perhaps twenty, times 
the volume of the sewage, while in continuous dry weather it 
altogether disappears. According to the plan which has hitherto 
been acted on, and which is followed by Mr. Bazalgette, sewage 
and surface drainage are sent through the same system of sewers. 
The consequence is that the scale of the works is necessarily a 
compromise. To do the work perfectly, the drains ought to be 
at least ten times larger in wet weather than in dry; and what- 
ever medium is fixed upon, it is certain that the channels will be 
too large, and the flow too languid, to secure a sufficient scour in 
dry weather, and will nevertheless be inadequate to carry the 
whole mass of the fluid which runs into them on a stormy day. 
Occasionally, the mixed sewage and rain must still overflow 
into the Thames, and at other times it will be very difficult 
by any artificial means to prevent a deposit from forming in 
sewers of the contemplated magnitude. The most serious dif- 
ferences between Mr. Bazalgette and the Government referees 
related to the scale on which the works should be constructed, so 
as to minimize the evils which could not altogether be got rid 
of, and unquestionably this point is the one on which, from the 
insufficiency of existing data, there is the greatest danger of 
failure. According to Mr. Ward, the whole difficulty is self- 
created; and he is incontestably right in saying that it would dis- 
appear altogether if the sewage were sent by one road and the 
rain by another. But this is not the only ground on which 
he dissents from the intercepting principle. The difficulty of 
rendering the immense agricultural value of the London sewage 
practically available is caused by its dilution. If it could be 
condensed into moderate compass, it might all be made to ferti- 
lize our fields instead of poisoning our river. Even this is not 
the whole case, for the very water which makes the sewage 
useless would be a valuable addition to the stream of the 
Thames, which the combined operations of water companies 
and sanitary boards threaten in no long time to absorb. 
As Mr. Ward emphatically sums up his argument, the whole 
of the rainfall is due to the river, the whole of the 
sewage to the earth. These considerations are quite con- 
clusive as to the wisdom of separating the pure water 
from the impure sewage if possible, and conveying each to 
its appropriate destination. ‘he theory is so pretty that it is 
almost a pity to knock it down with facts. But the truth is, 
that the construction and maintenance of the proposed double 
system of conduits is an undertaking compared with which the 
formidable works about to be commenced are mere child’s play. 
All Mr. Bazalgette has to do is to build a set of main sewers, 
into which the present house and street drains must be led. On 
Mr. Ward’s plan it would be necessary to commence the works 
inside every Loon in London, and to open every yard of street 
from one end of the metropolis to the other. It is no marvel 
that a scheme like this has never got beyond generalities, and 
that no engineer has attempted to design working plans and 
estimates for such a colossal undertaking. 

But the extreme cost and difficulty of executing the plan 
is not the most fatal objection to it. Supposing all done, the 
great desideratum of separating the pure water from the sewage 
would not be attained. House drainage is only one of man 
elements of pollution which have to be dealt with, and if this 
were entirely removed, the rain water which flows along the 
gutters of the streets would be a scarcely less distant imitation 
of pure water. Indeed, according to analyses conducted by 
one eminent chemist, it seems that the street water which Mr. 
Ward would send into the Thames is as rich in manuring 
matter as the of the sewers. The other 
recommendation of Mr. Ward’s plan—that it would diminish the 
dilution, and therefore increase the value, of the sewage—is 
almost equally fallacious. The dilution would undoubtedly be 
more uniform than now, and the quantity of water would be re- 
duced one-half. But this would be utterly insufficient to render 
the desiccation of the manure practically possible, except by the 
use of deodorizing substances which would destroy its value, and 
which are almost equally available now. Even without the rain 
water, the dilution of sewage is so great as to render its applica- 
tion to the land in any other than a liquid form almost hopeless. 
If it is to be laid on in pipes, the extra expense of some increase 
of their capacity would not very materially alter the prime cost, 
and the mere expense of additional pumping would be insignifi- 
cant compared with the interest on the cost of the original plant, 
as the experience of all water companies abundantly proves. 


Neither would the manure be seriously injured by the presence of 


the extra water, for it is pretty certain that liquid fertilizers can- 
not be applied in too diluted a condition to land which has been 
effectually drained. It may therefore be assumed that, even if the 
difficulties of construction were surmounted, we should not mate- 
rially improve the purity of the Thames or increase the value of 
the a on refuse by having a double set of drains; and no one 
can doubt that, in rejecting this very plausible project, Mr. Bazal- 
gette has only done what any engineer in the world would have 
found himself compelled to do. 

If this be so, no question of principle remains except that of 
the Thames embankment, and that may be more properly called 
a question of money. All are that an embankment is 
absolutely essential, but no one has yet ventured to face the 
expense. It is quite clear, from Mr. Bazalgette’s rough esti- 
mates, that the available 3,000,000/. will be exhausted without 
any outlay for this purpose ; and the only possible course for the 
engineer was to postpone to the last those works which would in- 
terfere with the embankment, and to live in hopes of some further 
funds turning up by the time that = of the project should be 
reached. This is, in fact, what has been done, but it is not plea- 
sant to contemplate the certainty that the vast sum which is 
about to be spent will be almost thrown away unless the country 
or the metropolis can find about as much more for the purpose 
of replacing the fetid foreshore of the river with a solid quay. 


ENGLISH BRIDES AND FRENCH BRIDEGROOMS. 


We Laura found that Don Cesar de Ribera was only a 

valet, and when Gil Blas discovered that his Countess was 
only a housemaid, they did the most reasonable thing in the 
world. “ Aw lieu de nous faire des reproches réciproques, faisons 
nous des complimens, mon ami,” said the sensible soubretie ; and 
they agreed to pillage society together in their real characters, 
having failed in their attempts to cheat each other. The Widow 
Barnaby did the same; and it is a commonplace of comedy for 
adventurers in matrimony, who have taken each other in, to 
avenge themselves for their mutual perfidy by making the best 
of their bargain. Cheri de X.and Miss Alice Ellen B—, 
whose matrimonial adventures have lately amused England and 
France, present the exact elements which are fitted to victimize 
the world. A distinguished future certainly awaited a pair so 
justly formed to meet by nature. We quite agree with the 

otel-keeper of our Quartier Frangais, M. Brunier, that ‘ out of 
the characteristic details of his history the illustrious Dickens 
would construct a romance, the elements of which” are none the 
worse for having been anticipated on the stage or by the novelist ; 
only we cannot give all our indignation to the fair Alice. Indeed, 
our sympathies are rather with our fair and frail compatriote. 
The case is worth a sketch. 

M. Cheri de X. is a sous-prefet near Pau, twenty-three years 
of age, and a member of the French bar; and he makes love to 
an English girl, a jeune meese—Alice Ellen B.—with an eye, 
from the very first, to her fortune as well as herself. We do 
not disparage M. Cheri by caliing him a fortune-hunter, because 
our experience leads us to anticipate this of most French gentle- 
men who make love to English heiresses. M. Brunier, the 
Leicester-square hotel-keeper, “has learned what stuff English 
parents and their marriageable daughters are made of.” He 
says, “It is inconceivable what these two sets of beings are 
capable of—the one for the sake of money, and the other to get 
hold of a husband.” But this is the man painting the lion. 
What English girls will do for a husband may all that 
M. Brunier asserts; but what French gentlemen will do for a wife 
is much what M. Cheri meant todo. That is to say, they will 
exaggerate their own position; they will enlarge their farms and 
vineyards, and allude to their properties in the Pyrenees, 
and make the most of their ancestry. They will not only in- 
stitute minute inquiries about the fortunes they expect, but they 
will get fathers and grandmothers, as M. Cheri did, to make 
assurance doubly sure. This is not the theoretical but the actual 
French lover; and Alice meets him on his own ground. To be 
sure, she fished with a very large bait ; but the pike was greedy. 
Having plenty of mother-wit and not a little knowledge of the 
world, though her sisters were but maid-servants, she understood 
the French character. She invents a fortune of 4000l., garnished 
with a little good land in Herefordshire. She extemporizes a 
wealthy aunt and a well-to-do mother, and prospects befitting 
this rich heritage. Her money is at Coutts’—her trousseau is 
ready. She and all her peng | only await the lord of her 
soul and fortune. And he comes, and his best man with him, dnd 
apparently not five pounds between the two. The pair are married ; 
and the bride’s powers of | resources are only 
equalled by the bridegroom’s blinded cupidity. It does not 
seem to be the French bridegroom’s privilege to pay the marriage 
fees, so a fictitious cheque is drawn by Melee de X. on 
Coutts’; and ideal carriages and horses, and visionary pianos 
and furniture, worth 45,000 francs, are forwarded to the bride’s 
address at the Paddington station. The marriage itself is got wu; 
her carriage; and the happy pair, without a single shilling, but 
with the consoling that they had outwitted each 
other, spend the honeymoon at Malvern, and run up a bill of sod. 
at an hotel. The bubble bursts, though slowly ; and at last the 
landlord, at the end of a month, consigns the French ad- 
venturer to Worcester gaol for debt. 
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Weare not to defend our y countrywoman ; but the 
skill with which she played this laces her in the v 
highest rank of genius. As far aswe can out she hadone lit 
excuse, if not justification, for her plot. Cheri had, it would seem, 
matrimonial privileges before the marriage ceremony ; 
and thoegh the Frerich auditory were good enough to say that 
Alice was “ enceinte by the Protestant minister who performed 
the marriage service,” it be fairly inferred that the girl 
had substantial reasons for making a hasband of hint who had 
already made her a mother. Anyhow, she laid her plans in all 
prog myers foresaw and provided for ores and carried 
on the deception with fictitrous cheques and illusory title-deeds, 
and a correspondence with bankers, and acknowledgments of 
assets from agents, till something beyond the latest moment. 
The wise man says that a wise woman is a treasure to her hus- 
band; and with wisdom, though of a somewhat serpentine cast, 
Madame Cheri de X. was endowed beyond her sex. On 
the whole, the young avocat might have made something of the 
bargain which tad been sold him. There was a congeniality of 
temper and disposition, a suitable excellence in the arts of 
swindling, which eminently fitted this pair of adventurers for each 
other. Having cheated one another, there was no social p 
which they might not, hunting in marriage couples, secure ; and, 
to do him justice, M. Cheri seems at first to have valued the 
treasure which he had secured, and to have been ready to make 
the best of his bride and her fortané of roguishness. 

But “the cruel father” interferes, and, by what we will venture 
to call a straining of the French laws, gets the marriage annulled 
in France. By the French code the consent of parents is re- 

ired if the parties are under twenty-five years of age. M. 

ri was only twenty-three, and the Court held that sufficient 
evidence had not been given of the father’s consent. What the 
Court, if so disposed, is ready to pronounce insufficient evidence, 
may be understood when it rejected, as inadequate proof of the 
ternal assent, M. Cheri’s letter in which he says :—‘ My father 

is very kind, and does not o my wish to make you my wife.” 
And again :—“ My father gives his consent to the marriage in 
consequence of what you have told dmamma.” “ My father 
told me that, if I will have you for my wife, he will give his con- 
sent, and the marriage may take place instantly.” is is a some- 
what serious matter. Is it n that the paternal assent 
should be in writing, or, if it is argued that it was only con- 
ditional on the lady's description of her fortune being true, what 
amount or de; of misdescription renders such a hypothetical 
assent invalid? If, for instance, a father should say, “I assent 
to your marriage, provided your bride is all that she says, 
viz., twenty-one years of age, of fair complexion, and blue eyes,” 
would his consent go for nothing if it turtied out that the lady 
had black hair and brown P is made on a 
corpus sufficiently vile, and the validity of such a marriage is not 
worth contesting ; but a serious principle is at stake, and an ugly 
conflict of laws is produced. e marriage is unassailable in 
England. Madame de X. or M. Cheri might be indicted for 
bigamy, were either of them to contract another marriage in 
this country. On this side of the Channel, they are man and 
wife till death do them part; but in France they are both 
chartered libertines. The warning to English ladies is this— 
that a French gentleman of the mature age of ps 9, a Y may 
come over to England and marry as many wives as he pleases, 
with all the ceremonies and formalities of our marriage-law, and 
et because, as he will take cate to do, he has never asked papa, 
© may pocket their fortunes and diate every one of them, 
and marry a French wife after all. This, if the Civil Tribunal of 
Pau is right im its judgment, is the state of the international law. 


REVIEWS. 

CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FREDERICK 
fo whom My. Cartyfé’s Bertitiny language presents 
, an impassable stumbling-block will do well to abstain from 
sening a book which will in the highest degree irritate and per- 
a them. The historian of Frederick the Great las not 
suppressed the slightest feature of that distinctive style 
which has stamped Sis idiosyn: on all his former works. 
There is the same repetition of favourite allusions, the 
same dramatic dialogue with the personages of the story; 
and while prophetic bursts of indignation are by no means 
wanting, they bear, perhaps, on this occasion, a snialler proportion 
than usual to the p ayfut familiarity which expresses the results 
of profound np and reflection on characters and events. It is 
easier, and for ordina pripoas more desirable, to use the 
conventional language of literature and of common life, but 
the creations of a great imaginative artist can only be appreciated 
those who are willing to accept the form which tis genius 
fnrally assumes. A gerieral view of the history of Prussia, or 
of any other country, judicious political axioms, sound economical 
itions, dates, pedigrees, and even analytic descriptions of 
character—all these may be obtained by the inquisitive student 
onniuch easierterms. Established historians are, for the most part, 
grammatical in their language, and their inferences and reasonings 


Hintory of Brivirich IE. of By Thomas Carlyle, London: | 


are sufficiently imtelligible. If the final impression is comparatively 
vague in ontline and hable to fade from the memory, it is neverthe- 
less: consistent while it lasts, and to a certain extent satisfactory. 
Mr. Carlyle is habitually careless of abstractions and of gene- 
ralizations, although he is the zealous and untiring preacher of a 
definite moral creed. Above all things, he is a great phy- 
siognomist and portrait painter, and it is not surprising that 
reproduces the objects which he has observed studied in a 
certain definite attitude corresponding to his own individual 
conception. The likeness may appear grotesque, or in some 
instances questionable; but after criticism has exhausted its 
objections, it will generally be found that, as a representation of 
‘something real and visible, the picture is more suggestive, and 
infinitely more impressive, than any catalogue or table of results. 
His own preference for concrete, and even material objects of 
‘interest, may be illustrated by his regret for the disappearance 
from history of a twenty-four pounder, used by the first Hohen- 
zollern Elector of Brandenburg, under the name of Faule Grete— 
Heavy, or Lazy Peg. “I have often — after Lazy Peg’s 
fate in subsequent times, but could never learn anything distinct : 
the Geruua Dryésdast is'a dull dog, and seldom carries any- 
thing human in those big wallets of his.” The ome of 
the species, the advance of civilization, the party order, 
the principles of the revolution, are dignified phrases, and possibly 
philosophical designations ; but an old gun, with a definite history 
and a nickname, is something far more human. 

When the dignity of literature is out of the question, a lively and 
intelligent talker generally adopts, to the extent of his ability, Mr. 
Carlyle’s method of conveying his own impressions of any interest- 
ing object or transaction. He uses the most familiar illustrations, 
and the most idiomatic phrases—he personifies inanimate things 
—he imitates the actions which he describes—he multiplies allu- 
sions and comparisons, until he finds that he has transmitted to 
his hearer something of the same image which is present to himself. 
A celebrated geologist, describing the silting up of the channels in 
the English fen country, once told his audience, that “the river 
could not be troubled to wade through all this monstrous mass of 
mud to the sea ;” and the image may probably have remained in 
their minds for years after the had totally forgotten the formal 
portions of the lecture. In the same manner, Mr. Carlyle con- 
denses his meaning in graphic and startling phrases, which are 
humorous because he is ee at home in his subject, 
and one natural consequence is that every person and event in 
his narrative retains a place in the memory. All readers of 
history may remember that an English Prince once divided with 
a King of Castile and with a native claimant the questionable 
honour of being elected Emperor of the Romans; but Alphonso 
the Wise and Richard of Cornwall merely appear as unmeaning 
names in the long Imperial catalogue. Mr. Carlyle, in a few 
words, connects the non-resident potentates with associations 
whieh will not readily be forgotten:—‘ Alphonso was wise enough 
to stay at home, and except wearing the title, which cost nothing, 
to concern himself very httle about the Holy Roman Empire; 
some clerk or two dating ‘ Toleti (at Toledo),’ did languidly a bit 
of official writing now and then, and that was all. Confused crank 
machine this of the German Empire, too—your Majesty.” The 
reference is to Alphonso’s profane witticism on Creation. “ Better 
stay at home, and date ‘Toleti.’” Again, Richard of Cornwall 
‘had no other call to Germany, you would say, except to s 
his’ money, in which he succeeded. .... At length, in 
1263, money and patience being both probably out, he 
quitted Germany for the second and last time, came home 
to Berkhamstead: in Hertfordshire here, more fool than he 
went. Till his death (a.p. 1271) he continued to call himself, 
and was by many persons called, Kaiser of the Holy Roman 
Empire; needed a German clerk or two at Berkhamstead, we 
can suppose—but never went back, preferring pleasant Berk- 
hamstead, with troubles of Simon Montfort, or whatever 
troubles there might be, to’ anything Germany had to offer 
him.” Descriptions of this kind may or may not support the 
dignity of history ; bat Emperor Richard’s fature chance of escape 
from oblivion is likely to depend on this little h, and 
perhaps on a fragment of an old ballad in Percy's Relsques:— 

Richard, though thou be ever trichard, : 
Tricthen shalt thou never more. 


A subsequent description of the anarchy which followed the 
extinction of the Hohenstauffen Kings is as concise as if it had 
been written by Thucydides, and as luminous as one of Cla- 
rendon’s summaries; and yet it is so characteristic of the writer 
that it may ed offend some critics more solicitous for the 
traditions of style than for the justice of historical revelations : 
—‘ Germany was rocking down towards one saw not what—an 
anarchic republic of princes, perhaps, andof free barons fast verging 
etowards robbery—sovereignty of multiplex princes, with a peer- 
age of i iate robber-barons. Things are verging that way. 
Such princes, big and little, each wrenching off for himself what 
lay loosest and handiest to. him, found it a stirring game, and not 
so much amiss. On tle other hand, some voices of the e, in 
feeble whimperings of a strange intensity to the opposite effect, 
are audible to this day.” The ical constitution of the Empi 
after the death of Frederick 11. could not possibly be deseri 
more briefly or more truly than by the formula, “ Sovereignty of 
multiplex princes, with a peerage of intermediate robber-barons ;” 


nor is the statement of the facet rendered less simple, or less intel- 
ligible, by the undercurrent of melancholy sarcasm. bs 
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_ To object that Mr. Carlyle’s humour is eccentric, peculiar, and 
individual, is to say,in other words, that it is essentially humour. 
It may be true that the objects which are presented to his imagi- 
nation undergo a certain process of refraction. He looks at 
historical characters and events from a position selected by 
himeelf, and preserves them by a process not dissimilar to that 
which is described in his quotation from Sir Henry Wotton’s 
account of Kepler’s Camera :— 

He hath a little black tent (of what stuff is not much importing) which he 
can suddenly set up where he will in a field; and it is convertible, like a 
windmill, to all quarters at pleasure, capable of not much more than one 
man, as I conceive, and perhaps at no great ease; exactly close and dark, save 
at one hole, about an inch and a half in diameter, to which he applies a long 
perspective trunk, with the convex glass fitted to the said hole, and the con- 
eave taken out at the other end, which extendeth to about the middle of this 
erected tent, through which the visible radiations of all the objects without 
are intromitted, falling upon a paper which is accommodated to receive them ; 
and so he traceth them with his pen in their natural a rance, turning 
and tent round by degrees, till he hath designed the whole aspect of the 


Those who will examine the tracings on the paper may be 
rewarded by an knowledge of “the natural appear- 
ance” of Frederick the Great, of his country, his ancestors, and 
of his own age; but it is important to remember that the tent 
within which the operator is placed “ is capable of not more than 
one man, and perhaps at no great ease.” Popular criticisms on 
his well-known method generally refer principally to intruders 
who have thrust themselves into the inclosure, without the 
smallest regard to the properties and working conditions of the 
machine. 

There is no style more easy to mimic, to parody, or even 
seriously to imitate in some of its external peel ers ; but the 
point of the mimicry consists in the contrast between the common- 
place caricaturist and the language which belongs to an original 
thinker of extraordinary imaginative power. A dancing dog on 
his hind legs is laughable, because he is assuming an attitude at 
the same time inconsistent with his own formation and inseparably 
associated with a being of a higher order to whom it is natural 
to stand upright. Human mimicry is more refined, more 
ingenious, and more amusing, and sometimes, in its higher forms, 
it conveys a criticism and even a compliment to its object; but 
the success of the attempt still depends on the recognised anomaly 
of the lan ge or gesture which is copied. The imitator, if he 
understands his business, tries to show that characteristic pecu- 
liarities would be absurd if they ceased to belong to the character; 
and it is certain that Mr. Carlyle’s words, in the absence of his 
thoughts, would be exceptionally and ostentatiously empty. 

There is some pretext for the common complaint that Mr. 
Carlyle has created a school of vapid and inflated declamation, 
but the master, whatever may be his own literary defects, is 
wholly exempt from the distinguishing weakness of "his disciples. 
The plagiarists are one and all remarkable for an utter want of 
humorous faculty or perception, and it will be found that their 
dialect or jargon is most te nee | brought out in the parts 
of their compositions which purport fo be serious and elevated. 
Mr. Carlyle, on the contrary, displays his peculiarity or mannerism 
chiefly in playful and familiar illustrations, as when, personifying 
the collectors of historical materials under the name of Scott's 

verbial antiquarian, he complains that ‘ Dryasdust strikes me 
ke a hapless Nigger gone masterless ;” but when he touches a 

her note, no style more pure, more idiomatic, or more noble is 
tobe found in English literature. Bacon or Milton might have been 
= to own his deseription of the condition in which the world 
as been left by the great revolutionary explosion :—‘ The ques- 
tion of questions now is: What part of that exploded past, the 
ruins and dust of which still darken all the air, will continually gra- 
vitate back to us; be re-shaped, transformed, re-adapted, that so in 
new figures, under new conditions, it may enrich and nourish us 
again? What part of it, not being incombustible, has aetually gone 
to flame and gas in this huge world mg and is now 
gaseous, mounting aloft ; and will know no eficence of gra- 
vitation, but mount and roam upon the waste winds for ever, 
Natare so ordering it, in spite of our industry of Art?” Mr. 
Emerson—the most gi as well as the most servile of Mr. 
Carlyle’s imitators—will furnish the best illustration of the diffe- 
rence between the original and the copy. Incapable of humour, 
totally devoid of the eritical faculty, incurably misty and con- 
fused in the blurred outlines of his thoughts, the American 
writer has not undeservedly acquired a reputation by rhetorical 
variations on the declamatory style which Mr. Carlyle occa- 
sionall adopts. “The Depths,” “the Heights,” “ the Veracities,” 
“the Eternities” are accepted by critical readers, not without 
impatience, as indispensable conditions of some definite narrative 
or doctrine. Mr. Emerson had the sagacity to perceive that 
even the eccentricities of genius contained the materials of a cer- 
tain —— and the imitative style which has resulted from 
his discovery is not ill adapted to the vague aspirations, the 
ses am conjectures, and the half-shaped paradoxes which 
rm the subject-matter of his magniloquent periods. Mr. Car- 
lyle, however, must be judged, not from the plagiarisms of his 
admirers but by his own works, and especially by his historical 
compositions. Even if the judgment which may be formed of 
his style proves to be ultimately unfavourable, the question re- 
mains whether it is wise to reject, on grounds of literary taste, 
the instruction which ey! result from his genius and from his 
labours. “The highest a evel as he says in a character- 
istic passage—“ the highest 8 _producible is properly 


the fittest historian producible, and it is frightful to see the 
Gelehrte Dummkopf (what we may here translate —— doing 
the function of history, and the Shaks and the 
neglecting it.” In this instance, one of t test imaginative 
writers who have appeared in England has devoted himself to the 
task which he esteems the highest function of literature. With 
a patient industry only less remarkable than his creative power, 
he has produced a work which, in addition to higher qualities, is 
as amusing as a Waverley novel, and as accurate as a German 
monograph. The conclusions which he draws, and the doctrines 
which he so zealously preaches, are legitimate subjects for 
controversy; but the criticism which can find in the Life of 
Frederick the Great nothing better than verbal oddities is not 
so much erroneous as frivolous and irrelevant. Of the book 
itself it will be more convenient to speak on a future occasion. 


FAIRFANS TASSO* 


M® WILLMOTT has just brought out a new edition of the 
old Elizabethan translation of Lasso’s Jerusalem, by Fairfax. 
Without doubt a great service has been rendered to literatare. 
The many who cannot or will not read the Tuscan author in his 
native tongue may now study him in an admirable translation. 
The publisher has done his work well, and has produced a pretty 
little volume, with good letterpress, and of a convenient size. 
Here, we regret to say, our praise must stop, ‘The whole cdito- 
rial work has been done hastily and ill. This was perhaps 
natural with a cheap edition, but it is inexcusable. The short 
introductory account of Edward Fairfax is a specimen of almost 
every fault which a well-informed and sensible man, as Mr. 
Willmott no doubt is,can commit. Itis a cento of epigrammatic 
conceits and irrelevant allusions. Instead of us simply 
that Fairfax lived a good deal in the country, Mr. Willmott 
observes that “he anticipated the opinion of Dryden that rural 
recreations abroad, and books at home, are the innocent plea- 
sures of a man who is early wise.” The mention of the transla- 
tion of Tasso is introduced by a Homeric catalogue of the 
English ‘authors who had attempted similar works before 
Fairfax. We are told that “ Spenser transposed a few doubtful 
notes ” of Virgil, and, thanks to the constant strain after effect, 
the reader is left to remember or discover that Spenser trans- 
lated The Gnat, and that many critics consider it spurious. 

is difficult to be at once antithetical and clear. We cannot pursue 
Mr. Willmott through his countless digressions. But naturally 
so elaborate a style occasionally betrays the writer into absurdity. 
To talk “ of a diction often rich encumbered, but flowi 
gracefully under the weight of its embroidery and gold,” remin: 
us rather too much of Sylvester's “ trees periwigged with snow.” 
A poem cannot be like a river and a coat at the same time. Even 
the notes are not what they oughtto be. For instance, to trans- 
late “ indenter” by “bargain” is to give a general idea “of the 
meaning” in one particular passage, and a very inexact notion 
of the word explained. We are not disposed to object to an 
artificial text in a book that is not intended for antiquarians. 
But when the idea of a scholarly text was abandoned, it would 
surely have been well to bo modern words in the modern 
fashion, where the oye offers no impediment. “Shame-fast,” 
“ stield,” and “‘ crudded,” have really no superior beauty of form 
to shame-faced, steeled, and curdled. To use Mr. Willmott’s 
own words, “ mere rust never enriches the medal.” 

The first requisite for a good translation—that the translator 
should understand his author—is also, unfortunately, the one 
most often wanting. The especial type of genius does not often 
— itself, either in an individual or a period; it was a sin- 
gular fortune that cast Gibbon upon a society as corrupt and 
— as that which he studied in antiquity. On the other 

and, it is curious what [tye suecess has been achieved by men 
whose tone is conféssedly dissimilar to that of their models. 
Mr. Willmott quotes Pope as one of the few who are read for 
their own sake. The late Mr. Hugh Miller, a man as -different 
from Pope as Pope was different Homer, declared that 
his latest days Pope’s Homer was the only true one to hi 
bly most re are, in their hearts, of the same opinion. 
Yet it is certain that Pope was a very poor scholar—that he was 
eminently a court poet—that he had the Cockney’s ignorance of 
nature, and the fop’s ignorance of heroic barbarism—and that his 
greatest merit is a happy epigrammatic power, the merest echo 
of which is the worst possible anachronism in the Iliad. The 
secret of Pope’s success lies really in the fact of hia essential 
manliness. He belonged to a generation of men and spotlemas 
and human nature triumphed over the ruffles and gold lace. The 
companionship of Bolingbroke and a constant warfare with his 
contemporaries were & better school for tlie right rendering of 
Ulysses and Thersites than Cowper found in his Greek studies, 
although lighted up by the ministry of Mr. Newton, and varied 
by philandevitigs with Lady Hesketh. The points of difference 
between Fairfax and Tasso are certainly not as fiaring as those 
between the Greek poet and his translator. Yet, except the 
accident that both the Italian and the Englishman belonged to 
the same century, it is difficult to imagine cireumstances more 
remote than those under which they bot grew up. Tasso was 
a courtier by nature and destiny; he ged to a country 
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dominated by Spanish influences; he inherited the classical tra- 
ditions of the Renaissance, and fell upon times of a languid but 
bigoted reaction to the old faith. Poor, sensitive, and unlucky 
from childhood upwards, he spent the best years of his life in 
terrible companionship with the mad, till the loomy vengeance 
of his Prince was justified by the victim’s feverish illusions. The 
exaltation and the remembrance of a great guilty love were 
gradually mixed up and darkened with the feeble devotional 
workings of a sick mind. There is nothing of all this in what we 
know of the life of Fairfax, or in the spirit of his writings. He 
was a healthy country squire, one of the generation who de- 
stroyed the Armada, and in religion (to no himself) “ neither 
a fantastic Puritan nor a superstitious Papist.” The relation 
between the two ts is something, therefore, like the archi- 
tectural affinities of the Sistine Chapel and an Elizabethan country 
house. But deeper than all distinctions of country and creed 
lay the rich poetical inspiration of the two men, and the kindred 
religious sentiment of an age which looked out with opposite 
sympathies upon Philip’s crusade in behalf of the ancient church 
or on the seagirt Jerusalem of the English Queen. The grand 
legends of the old fights for the faith needed no commentary for 
men who had seen Lepanto in the East, and counted the Spanish 
wrecks in the Western seas. 

Fairfax, then, deserves the praise of having magrouneed the 
Jerusalem Delivered in its entireness most accurately. But the 
very originality of his powers has made his work, in some re- 
spects, a second creation. Evidently he is of sterner stuff than 
his master; war and adventure are clothed with added colours 
in his nervous English; but in the smoothness and sweetness 
of love passages he falls far behind the easy flow of the Italian, 
Mere soldierly passion is no proper analysis of love. Fairfax 
would probably, in such passages, have succeeded better with 
Dante. The severe Hildebrandic dignity of the early poet has 
more affinities with English thought than the ecstatic tenderness 
which, even in its most earthly form, recalls the trances and 
hymns of St. Francis of Assisi. A similar contrast has power- 
fully affected the styles of the two authors. Tasso, in spite of a 
few conceits, has the undefinable _ of an easy style; it is 
possible to catch the spirit but hardly to detect the mechanism 
of his verses. In Fairfax there is a somewhat rigid mould, to 
which, within certain limit, all the different stanzas conform ; 
there is the same sort of uniformity in construction and cadence 
about them which we find so monatrous in the couplets of Pope. 
This will be best shown by a quotation. The passage is that in 
the sixth book, where Erminia determines to seek out Tancred in 
the Christian camp :— 

’ At last she saw high ing on the wall 

Clorinda’s silver arms. sighed withal. 

Azid sighing, softly to herself she said, 

How blessed is this virgin in her might, 

How I envy the glory of the maid, 

Yet envy not her shape or beauty’s light ; 

Her steps are not with trailing garments staid, 

Nor chambers hide her valour shining bright ; 

But armed she rides, and breaketh sword and spear, 
Nor is her strength restrained by shame or fear. 
Alas, why did not Heaven these members frail 
With lively force and vigour strengthen so ? 

That I this silken gown and slender veil 

Might for a breastplate and a helm forego : 

Then should not heat, nor cold, nor rain, nor hail, 
Nor storms that fall, nor blustering winds that blow, 
Withhold me but I would both day and night 

In pitched field or private combat fight. . 

Nor haddest thou, Ar, first be; 

With my dear lord Bente and 

But I to that encounter would have run 

And po 4 ta’en him eaptive by my might ; 

Yet should he find (our furious combat done), 

His thraldom easy and his bo: ight ; 
For fetters mine embracements he prove, 
For diet kisses sweet; for keeper love. 


Should an iron age of English literature ever succeed the 
present, and boys be taught to parody our old poets as they write 
mock verses now on the model of Virgil and Sophocles, it is eas 
to see how the interchange of quatrain and couplet, the substi- 
tution of nouns substantive for epithets, and the antithesis of 
grammatical constructions or of metaphors might be taught by a 
clever master, and the materials stored up in an English gradus. 
Perhaps even now a successful imitation of Fairfax might achieve 
the prize for sacred verse, or even a Newdigate. 

In several places, Fairfax seems p y to paraphrase that 
he may suit his stanzas to English taste. In one case which Mr. 
Willmott has noticed he turns a bull-bait (probably one of 'Tasso’s 
Spanish reminiscences from Naples), into a hunt of the urus or 
bison on the Volga. It would be curious to know whether this 
allusion was derived from the accounts of the-English merchants 
who had opened up trade with Russia not long before. A still 
more curious instance, perhaps, occurs at the end of the Third 
Book, where the funeral pile of Dudon is described. Tasso’s 
stanzas run thus :—“ Another hews down the yew-trees and the 
tall oaks, which a thousand times have renewed their foliage, and 
a thousand times at every shock unshaken have beaten back and 
vanquished the wrath of the winds, and another places on the 
groaning wheels the odorous tops of mountain ashes and cedars.” 
Fairfax amplifies this, and gives us :— 

The shorter yew, the broad-leayed sycamore, 
ae barzen platane, and the wall-nut sound, 


The myrrh that her foul sin doth still deplore, 
The ey owner of all watrish ground, 
Sweet juniper, whose shadow hurteth sore, 
Proud cedar, oak, the king of forests crowned. 
Much of this is purely the interweaving of a luxuriant fancy ; 
but in the descriptions of the yew and the alder we recognise 
the eye that has been trained amid English greenwood. 

It would be interesting to know how far Tasso is indebted to 
his predecessors. Imitations of Lucretius and Virgil are like 
the interweaving of Scripture or Shakspeare in English classical 
authors—the pleasure of appealing to common memories is pre- 
ferred to that of invention. But there are traces of more remote 
allusions to the works of the great Latinists of the Renaissance ; 
and the works of these men have unfortunately passed away so 
hopelessly, that the labour of an editor would be well applied in 

iving them the tardy honours of their own thoughts. For 
instance, one of the best stanzas in the description of Hell is 
apparently imitated from the Christiad of Vida. The descrip- 
tion of the garden of Armida (like that of Alcina in Ariosto) is 
modelled on the Palace of Venus in Politian’s one great 
fragment, Italian indeed, but buried in the family-vault of 
his Latin works. Even the song of the bird in the same 
description is perhaps an expansion of a Latin epigram in Valerio 
Pieriano. But we do not quarrel with Mr. Willmott for not 
having undertaken a commentary on Fairfax as well as on Tasso. 
We only regret that he has given the prestige of his name toa 
work on which his critical powers have not been adequately 
expended. With a little less parade of learning, his preface and 
notes might have been much more to the point. 


THE MEERUT VOLUNTEERS.* 


| igi by little, we are getting in accounts of some of the 
principal features of the great Indian mutiny ; and, indeed, 
it was so fragmentary in its operations that personal narratives 
of isolated portions of it are perhaps, in some respects, better 
calculated to conyey an accurate notion of its character than 
works of greater pretension. The struggle extended over so 
vast a surface, and the resistance which ultimately succeeded in 
suppressing the outbreak depended so much upon individual 
resource and energy, that itis only by an examination of spe- 
cimens that we can arrive at any just conception of the general 
nature of the events which happened. One such narrative has 
just been published by Mr. Dunlop, of the Bengal Civil Service. 
t gives an account of the proceedings of a volunteer body of 
cavalry extemporized for service at Meerut, which will be read 
with interest, not merely for the sake of the spirited and vigorous 
character of the occurrences which it commemorates, but also on 
account of a lesson which it conveys as.to the capabilities of 
volunteers which appears to us well worthy of serious considera- 
tion in this country. 

Mr. Dunlop was on sick leave in the Himalayas when the mu- 
tiny broke out. As soon as he heard of it he returned to his 
district, by way of Delhi, which he reached just at the beginning 
of the siege. Finding tbat his presence was required at Meerut, 
where almost all civil government was at an end, he proceeded 
there as quickly as he could. He found the Europeans crowded 
together in a small enclosure called the Dum Dumma, originally 
intended for the field magazine, about two hundred yards square, 
and surrounded by a wall eight feet high, in which they had 
taken refuge upon the first outbreak of the mutiny in the early 
part of May, 1857. Mr. Dunlop gives an account of the dis- 
turbances which .had already taken place which does not add 
very materially to what we know about the matter from other 
sources. According to his testimony, the outbreak was met with 
a supineness. which contrasts strangely with the energy that 
was displayed during the subsequent stages of the revolt. The 
European regiments in the station were not called upon to act 
against the mutineers, who were allowed to march into Delhi 
unmolested, after committing as many murders and plunderi 
as many houses at Meerut as they were inclined. Indeed, little 
of importance was done till near the end of May, on the 29th 
of which month a column of troops under Colonel, now Sir 
Archdale, Wilson marched to attack Delhi. 

Mr. Dunlop’s story is at first a little confused, but he seems to 
have reached Meerut early inJune. The principal part of the forces 
of the mutineers had been drawn off to Delhi, but the Europeans 
in the Dum Dumma were almost in a state of siege. All the 
scoundrels in the country had broken loose, a large number havin 
been released by the rebels from the gaols, and petty potentates o 
various kinds were asserting an independent authority in all 
directions. The collection of revenue was for the time being at 
an end, and the local treasury at Meerut had been almost 
exhausted by unavoidable outlay for fortifications and other 
expenses made necessary by the revolt. As military aid to col- 
lect arrears was not available, Mr. Dunlop set to work to organize 
a volunteer troop of cavalry from the European refugees in the 
Dum Dumma. Perhaps the most singular part of his story is 
the almost ludicrous smallness of the force which was raised. 
Mr. Dunlop remarks, with obvious satisfaction, that it would be 
impossible to enumerate all the members of the corps, inasmuch 
as at one time it numbered no less than fifty men. They were 


* Service and Adventure with the Khakee Ressalah, or Meerut Volunteer 
Horse, during the Mutinies of 1857. By Robert Henry Wallace Dunlop. 
London: Bentley, 1858. : 
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assisted on occasion by forty riflemen, as many natives, and a 
few native artillerymen of doubtful loyalty, who manned two 
small s; yet, with such slender aid, they contrived to assume 
the offensive with very considerable effect against most formidable 
enemies who sigheusind Ghote on everyside. The Goojurs, a preda- 
tery tribe in the neighbourhood of Meerut, who are cattle-stealers 
by profession and robbers by habit, had a scheme of setting up a 

oojur Government. One Kuddum Singh, a neighbouring Rajah, 
had been elected as their head, and under his orders they plun- 
dered the well-affected villages, and massacred their inhabitants. 
Kuddum Singh could command the services of about 10,000 men. 
Another ruffian, called Sah Mull, was at the head of about 5000 
men, of whom the bulk were Goojurs, whilst the most desperate 
were prisoners who had been let out of the gaol at Meerut by the 
rebels. The handful of volunteers who were opposed to these 
and other marauders was composed almost entirely of men 
who had nothing to depend upon but natural courage, audacity, 
and active habits. Most of them were entirely ignorant of mili- 
tary discipline, and had belonged to the Revenue or Judicial De- 
partments of the Civil Service. The Volunteers got up a mess, 
and characteristically enough tried to get up a newspaper, which 
was to have been called, in allusion to the dust-coloured uniform 
of the corps, The Literary Dustman. It failed, however, through 
want of time on the part of the contributors. The social deport- 
ment of the mess was watched with a scrutiny much more close 
than friendly by the Mussulman servants, and the members made 
a point of never allowing their attendants to see them out of 
spirits. “I have known a despatch,” says Mr. Dunlop, “ the 

isasters recorded in which quite prostrated one old officer, picked 
up, and read out aloud by a youngster, amidst shouts of applause 
from the members of the mess, every fresh loss calling fora renewed 
cheer in the fierce determination not to let the native attendants 
at least chuckle over our depression.” 


Such demonstrations, however characteristic, were by no 
means the most serious part of the employments of the Khakee 
Ressalah, as the volunteers called themselves. There were three 
villages five miles from Meerut from which the inhabitants used 
to issue to close the roads, plunder the passengers, and attack 
the neighbouring villages. ‘The Khakees marched out one day 
with two s and some carbineers, burnt three of the villages, 
killed several Goojurs, and took forty prisoners, of whom thirty- 
four were hanged. Ina few weeks from that time the whole of 
the revenue of the district had been collected. On another 
occasion a village faithful to Government, called Begumabad, 
was burnt and the inhabitants massacred by a set of Goojurs 
from a place called Seekrea. The volunteers marched thither, 
accompanied by thirty-five natives and two small mountain 

ns, and reached the spot early in the morning. Eleven 

uropeans and three Sikhs preceded the rest and swept round 
the village, leaving sentries at several points. They were at- 
tacked by a considerable body of men who, however, soon 
retreated into the village, where a strong body of Goojurs touk 
up a position in a two-storied mud shed. The volunteers dis- 
mounted, and took the hut by storm, killing every one init. They 
then set fire to the village, and returned home. The women and 
children, we should add, had been carefully protected throughout. 
The first man to enter the inclosure manned by the Goojurs was 
a dentist who had adopted the military profession under the 
= of circumstances. In this affair, 165 natives were 

illed. The most important service of the Khakees was per- 
formed against the rebel leader Sah Mull. He wished to destroy 
a village called Deolah, which had sheltered some of the Delhi 
refugees. The volunteers went out to attack him, and came up 
with his forces, which outnumbered their own in the So 
of ten to one, near a place called Bussowd. He lost heart and 
ran away, but they pursued him, and killed about 150 of his 
men. Shortly afterwards he rallied his forces, and an action 
ensued, in which he himself, with as many more of his followers, 
were put to death. 


Such exploits as these are specimens of the duties which a mere 
handful of civilians, entirely destitute of any other military 
discipline than that which they acquired for the purposes of the 
service, performed during a period of many months. The ser- 
vice, it will be observed, was not only discharged on horseback, 
but involved much hand-to-hand fighting, for the event of the 
principal part of the engagements which took place depended 
on the use of swords and revolvers. It appears to us that 
these facts are of very high importance. ey show what 
may be expected from men who have no special training, 
but who possess strong nerves, hardy bodies, and stout bea 
It will hardly be contended that these qualifications are not as 
common amongst Englishmen in England as they are amongst 
Englishmen in India, and we feel a strong conviction that it 
would be eminently wise in the Government to make more use 
of them for the national defence than has hitherto been cus- 
tomary. It can hardly be doubted that a very little more drilling 
would make many of our yeomanry regiments a match for any 
Continental cavalry, especially if they had to act amongst the 
hedgerows and ditches which intersect the whole surface of the 
country ; and it seems equally clear that the vast improvements 
recently introduced into the manufacture of fire-arms supply a 
ready means of making almost any amount of irregular infantry 
available for the national defence. Every detail in the Indian 
revolt which is brought to light tends to confirm the opinions 
which have been so frequently expressed in England as to the 


efficiency of such a force ; and there can be no question as to its 
cheapness, nor as to the good moral effects of entrusting a material 
part of the defence of the country to those who have thes 
interest in maintaining not == existence, but its liberties. 
One or two points in Mr. lop’s book which relate to the 
more Pag aspects of the revolt deserve notice. He agrees 
with Mr. Raikes in the assertion that almost all the natives who 
had been taught English were faithful to us throughout the 
revolt, and he ex a decided opinion that the whole mutiny 
was planned by the Mahometans. such a matter individual 
opinions of course go for very little, but it is always desirable 
to give every publicity to those which rest on apparently 
authentic foundation. Our readers no doubt remember the 
affair of the chupatties, which excited attention just before the 
mutiny, and was supposed to be connected with it. The watch- 
men of a number of villages received from those of the next 
villages to them four small cakes, with orders to pass them on to 
the village next beyond them. This extended over a large dis- 
trict, and was a to be evidence of some extensive political 
combination. Mr. Dunlop considers that it was merely a piece 
of native superstition. He says that the natives have a theo 
that the cholera or other such plagues can be passed on in this 
manner from village to village, and that, when an attempt is 
made with this object, the vil ge occasionally fight about it. 
In a literary point of view, Mr. Dunlop's book is possibly open 
to some slight exception as regards the style and arrangement, 
especially in the first part, but as it proceeds it gets dlearer and 
more lively. The general impression is decidedly good, and the 
interest of the whole subject is so surpassingly great that it 
would be captious to cavil at such trifling defects. 


BEATRICE CENCI* 


7 is by no means one of the novels on which we com- 
mented in our last number. It is emphatically not one of 
the sort which are written by good young ladies. Indeed, the 
author himself implies that good young ladies will be ashamed 
to read it. ‘It will be read,” he tells us, “‘ by the maidens of 
my native land. It will pierce their gentle hearts ; but still the 
will read it. When the youth they love approaches, they wi 
blush and hurry to conceal it. Nevertheless, they will read it.” 
We do not quite know what all this means; for the book, in its 
translated form, is hardly what our maiden novelists would call 
an “improper” book. It contains one or two passages which 
they certainly wouid not write, and would hardly like to read; 
but it is neither indecent in language nor immoral in purpose. 
The objection, as we shall pay show, is a much deeper one 
—namely, to the story itself, under any treatment. 

How far, however, the translated form fairly ts the 
original work, is another question. Mr. Scott tells us, in his 
preface— 

Considerable liberties have been taken with the inal Italian—in the 

whic! rogress 0! unnecessaril. ; 
chore ail, in the modification of certain borrors little adapted to our country 
or civilization. 

Just before, he had told us— 

The unfortunate Beatrice Cenci is chiefly known to the British pete by 

o , who as guilty o! icide. 

The of The following narrative, based on his 
covered in the memorable 1848, will correct this erroneous impression, and 
vindicate her name. 

What the translator here says in plain language, the author, 
in his preface, seems also to imply amid a mass of misty talk 
which we do not care to transcribe. M. Guerrazzi and his trans- 
lator claim to vindicate an injured person, and to set “the 
British public” right on an historical point. It is not the old 
threadbare device of pretending to have found a MS. Sir 
Charles Napier did not expect anybody to believe that his William 
the Conqueror was really dictated by William Mallet to Robert 
Wace. The machinery might be clumsy, but it was in no way 
dishonest. But M. Guerrazzi and Mr. Scott evidently wish us 
seriously to believe that they have found historical evidence to 
amet the commonly received version of the story of the Cenci. 

ither they have or they have not. If they have not, the pre- 
tension is clearly dishonest. If they have, this is not the way to 
urge it. What and where are the documents spoken of ? 

here and how were they found, and by whom? People who 
are at all versed in weighing evidence do not change their 
opinion because somebody is said to have found something which 
somebody thinks would make them change it. We want to 
judge for ourselves—to see the document, or at least its printed 
image, and to know all about its origin and its discovery. Some 
time ago an ingenious writer thought he had disproved the 
commonly received belief as to the fate of the Maid of Orleans. 
Whether right or wrong in his conjecture, he at least took the 
right way to make it known to the world. He did not conceal 
his evidence in the preface to a novel, but put it openly forth in 
an historical article in Fraser's Magazine. When 
and Mr. Scott bring forth their evidence for their new view of 
Beatrice Cenci, we be very glad to examine it ; but till they 


* Beatrice Cenci. An Historical Novel of the Sixteenth Century. By 
eas Translated by C. A. Scott. London: Bosworth and Har~ 
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do so, we can otily look upon it as an arbitrary alteration of the 
received story. 

The truth is, that the tale of the Cenci is one quite unsuited 
for fiction. This remark applies equally to Shelley’s tragedy 
and to M. Guerrazzi’s novel. The story turns on something 
which cannot be fully worked out. A father conceives an in- 
cestuous passion for his own daughter, and the daughter, in 
defence of her honour, kills him or consents to his death. Now 
the objection to such a story as this is quite different from that 
which attaches to what are commonly called “improper” narra- 
tives. A licentious story may be thoroughly objectionable, as 
being licentious; yet at the same time it may be thoroughly 
natural, and, indeed, the more natural it is, thé more perfect as a 
story, the greater is the objection to it. The story of Francesco 
Cenei is one which a simply licentious author would not think of 
aera There is nothing attractive or seductive about it—it 
is simply horrible. A tale in which fornication or adultery is 
made attractive is censurable, because men have a natural temp- 
tation to fornication and adultery ; but the passion of a father for 
his own child is simply unnatural. <A licentious writer might 
deal with the tale of David and Bathsheba, or of Tarquinius and 
Lucretia, so as to convey a bad moral, or a virtuous writer so as 
to convey a good one; but neither could make anything of the 
Cenci. Neither could venture to work out the unnatural passion 
of Francesco Cenci with the same detail as any natural passion, 
lawful or unlawful. The thing is abnormal—it can serve no 
purpose, either of seduction or of warning, Thus in Shelley’s 
drama we have no such full exposition of Francesco’s feelings as 
we should have of those of any ordinary lover—one shrinks from 
the very word—whether chaste or unchaste. But a certain ob- 
scurity is thereby thrown over the whole tale. We are almost 
left to guess at the cause of Beatrice’s intense horror of her 
father. It is only by remote insinuations and dark allusions that 
the real state of the case comes out. But this is surely a defect 
im any story or drama—a defect unavoidable in the nature of 
the subject, but which, we think, shows of itself that the subject 
is unsuited for fictitious or dramatic treatment. 

As we are not acquainted with M. Guerrazzi’s original tale, 
but only with Mr. Scott’s translation, we do not know how far 
he may not have made some attempt at what to us seems im- 
possible. We half suspect that something of the sort has been 
sacrificed by Mr. Scott, in the true belief that it is unsuited to 
English readers. Though the horrible passion of Francesco Cenci 
is, for the most part, kept concealed, yet once or twice, especiall 


in the actual description of Francesco's death and Beatrice’s trial, | 


it comes out with a t a of oe ing, though, unless 
in one single passage, with nothing of ac “im 

of descripti The effect of these two or three 
is so different from the general mystery in which the whole is in- 
volved by Shelley as to suggest the notion that a good deal more 
of the like has been cut out. If so, we can quite understand wh 
“the maidens of should blush and shut up the 
when their lovers them reading it. 

The change in the tale introduced by M. Guerrazzi, on the 
authority, as he tells us, of his mysterious “ historical documents,” 
is to make Francesco die neither by the hand poe by the machi- 
nations of Beatrice, but by the hand of a lover of hers, Guido 
Guerra, who does’ not in Shelley’s play. His sudden ap- 
pearance reseues her from her father when he is on the point of ac- 
complishing his horrible by violence. In Shelley’s Cenci, 
itwillbe remembered, Beatrice and her step-mother, Lucretia, 
are consenting parties to his death, which takes place at the hands 
of hired bravos. We confess that, had we patched up the story, 
we should have made Beatrice kill her father with her own peers 
—treat him, in fact, as the elder Lucretia should have treated 
Sextus Tarquinius. The story is so horrible, that nothing can 
make it more horrible ; while for Beatrice so to kill her father with 
her own hands would have added a sort of heroic element to its 
horrors which is' wanting in the more cold-blooded process of hirin, 
assassins. The story is one where softening is out of place. It 
reminds one of the deliverer of Servia, Czerny George, who 
killed his father rather than let him’ fall into the hands of the 
Turks. Such an act is notin accordance with abstract morality, 
but there is a barbaric grandeur about it all the same. We have 
seen a version of the story (whether true or false we know not), 
in which it is alleged, as a palliation, that the old man killed was 
not his own father, but only his mother’s husband ! 

‘Phe whole character of Francesco Cenci is, indeed, something 
utterly abnormal. One can sympathize with human vices, but 
the vices of Francesco Cenci are not human vices. One can un- 
derstand the ordinary excesses of anger, lust, ambition, and the 
like. They are but the exaggeration or Peron of natural 
human impulses. The man who is guilty of them is by no means 


necessarily dead to all notions of virtue, and may indeed act per- » 


feetly virtuously when not under the influence of his special 
temptation. But Francesco Cenci is absolutely fiendish. He 
reyels in eyil for itsown sake. He is a being of pure malevolence, 
who seems to place his whole happiness in sinning against God 
and man. In such a wretch, love for any object, even an inces- 
tuous love for his own child, might almost seem an alleviation of 
the general darkness. But Francesco’s horrible passion for 
Beatrice is not love at all—it is simply another and a viler form of 
the hatred which he displays tow the whole of his unhappy 
family. It is not inconsistent with the most savage ill-treatment of 
its victim. Such a man may have existed ; but, if so, his character 


is a curious study for the moral philosopher—he has his proper 
place among the causes célébres of the lawyer. Francesco Cenci 
may stand side by side with the man Johnston, who has lately 
figured in a London police-court. The details of crime are not 
the same in the two cases, bat there is a strange similarity of 

eneral effect about them. Either case is abnormal; and it is 
therefore, we hold, no legitimate subject for fiction, which should 
exhibit not what may have been actually true in some strange 
exceptional case, but what may be fairly to be true in 
the common average of cases. 

OF the actual treatment of the story by M. Guerrazzi, we have 
given ourselves little space to speak. Unless some real “ histo- 
rical documents ” justify him_ im providing Beatrice with an ac- 
cepted lover, we do not think it is any improvement upon the 
received version. In the general tale, amid some exaygeration, 
some twaddle, and some irrelevant declamation about Rome and 
Italy, there is at least vigour enough to carry the reader to the 
end without an effort. We did not fairly stick fast, as with the 
House of Camelot, nor go on from a heroie sense of duty, as with 
William the Conqueror. Indeed the latter part of the story may 
serve the legitimate purpose of the historical novel—that of 
bringing vividly before us some event or custom of past times. 
The present tale certainly does this effectually with regard to 
the employment of judicial torture. It may be a subject of 
honest pride to an Englishman that this absurd and horrible 
practice, continued and defended in most Continental coun- 
tries in comparatively recent times, has never been the law 
of England since England has been. The rack has been 
used, but it has always been illegal. The judges, even under 
Charles I., declared it to be so. Fadticial torture, in England, 
was always confined to abnormal and usurping tribunals—it never 
found its way into the ordinary Courts of Common Law. No 
man was ever racked at the Assizes, or by order of the Court of 
King’s Bench. M. Guerrazzi’s tale exhibits its use under a 
despotism ; but, strange to say, its use was by no means confined 
to despotisms—nowhere was torture more freely used than under 
the democratic government of the Grisons. 

We must conclude, as we began, by asking for some account 
of the “ historical documents” on which M. Guerrazzi founds his 
new version of the tale of Beatrice. Till they are produced, 
while we continue to think the story quite unsuited for any 
fictitious purpose, we shall adhere to the version of Shelley rather 
than to that of M. Guerrazzi. 


THE REFORMERS OF ITALY AND FRANCE.* 


HE error into which almost all historical schools of the pre- 
sent day seem to be running, however much they may differ 
from each other in their individual vagari 
torical fatalism. ‘‘ Kismet! it is fate!” 1s the solution of historical 
problems which has taken the place of the special providences 
of other days. Great events happened, not because great men 
worked for them, or special institutions bred them, but because 
py mae have happened. From the first, the Jacquard loom 
of the world was so adjusted that it could not do otherwise than 
turn out that very pattern of events to which we give the name 
of history. And the original impulse to which all this machinery 
is referred is “ race.” the mysterious law of race—in the 
tendencies which lay in germ in all the migratory bands from 
which once sprang the various nations of mankind—were ™/! 
up all the events which the lapse of time has unfolded. 
nglish Empire is due, not to Elizabeth and Cromwell, Clive 
and Wolfe, Wellington and Nelson, but to the “‘ destined expan- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxon race.” The Reformation is due, not to 
the courage of Luther and the blindness of Leo, but to the “ Teu- 
tonic element.” Formerly, great men were supposed to mould 
the age in which they lived—now they are treated as mere chips 
indexing the course of the stream along which they float, but which. 
me cannot guide. 

t is hard to discern the charm of this necessitarianism, 
this negation of individual agency, of which Mr. Buckle is 
the latest and stoutest advocate. it is a reaction 
on the hero-worship which has led a section of writers 
into such eccentric pranks. Perhaps it comes from the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the age, which is never tired of striking 
off the heads of the tallest poppies, and abhors inequalities even 
in the past. Perhaps it is only another form of that mania for 
formule which is naturally first result of the statistical 
aditievements of the last half century. Whatever be the cause 
of it, the doctrine is on the increase. One of its favourite appli- 
cations is to the question of the distribution of religions. e 
theory is that certain religions are suited to certain races, and 
that beyond those races they will not go. A man is a Protestant, 
not because Protestantism has become, by the energy of some 
preacher or the accidental conversion of some great man, the 
religion of his family, but because Protestantism is Teutonic, and 
he is a Teuton. Another man’s Romanism is explained with 
equal simplicity by the fact that he is a LatinoraCelt. Of course, 
if such a view be well founded, missionaries beat the air—Exeter 
Hall and 79, Pall Mall, may close their doors. Nevertheless the 
theory is popular. It flatters the ethnologists by putting them into 
a position to patronize the theologians, and every literary man is 


* Life in Italy and France in the Olden Time. J. C. Colquhoun. 
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a bit of an ethnologist. Moreover, it enables the impartial philo- 
sopher to disbelieve in controversy, which is nearly as pleasant 


Accordingly, it boasts high sanction. Dean Milman, by drawing 
the distinction between Teutonic and Latin Christianity, goes far 
to adopt it. No doubt it has this modicum of trath in it—that 
Protestantism, as it appears in Scotland and some parts of England, 
could neither by fire nor favour be imposed on the inhabitants 
of joyous Southern lands. The absence of ritual, and the sleepy 
Sunday, which are its salient features with us, and which some of 
its recent advocates have tried to set up as its essence, would be 
an unendurable yoke to any people less tolerant of ennui. But 
these puerilities are of later date. Protestantism, in the days 
when Luther and Calvin dared to plunge Europe into war, and 
to call in question the faith of centuries for its sake, meant some- 
thing very different from a crusade against ecclesiastical vestments 
and Sun y aaeties. And the theory of race-religion must also 
mean much more. It must mean that in regard to the deeper 
questions on which Luther and his followers fought, the Teutonie 
race must take one side, the Latin and Celtic must take the other ; 
and it is not uncommon to hear it asserted that in this case the 
frontiers of creed coincide with those of race. 

And yet both the result of the contest as it lies before us now, 
and its incidents while it was going on, seem to belie such a doc- 
trine. Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, and the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia on the one side, and the large Protestant population of 
France on the other, are formidable exceptions to dispose of. The 
difficulties which arise out of the actual facts of the contest itself 
are still greater. The success of the new doctrine seems to have 
varied, not according to the ethnological character of the region 
in which it was preached, but according to the character of the 
leaders of either party. It succeeded in England and Holland 
because it was Elizabeth and William the Silent that upheld it. 
It failed in Italy because it was Caraffa that opposed it. In 
France it was long tossed about between triumphs and reverses, 
according to the ordinary vicissitudes of war, and the victory 
remained undecided when the contest closed. But in no case 
does it seem to have been wholly uncongenial to the people. If 
it failed, it was not because it could not touch the nation, but 
because it could not touch their rulers. Spain, where the failure 
was the most complete, was precisely the country where the 
Government was the most despotic and the most inclined to use 
its power for the purposes of persecution. In Italy, where there 
was no central Government, and at first no secular inter- 
ference, the Reformation progressed rapidly and gave promise 
of a splendid future. Its voice was heard all over the Penin- 
sula. ‘There were numerous congregations of Reformers at 
Venice which numbered among them members of the 
Senate ; and there were others at Verona, Bergamo, Brescia, 


_and Vicenza. Calvin, Marot, and Curio were gladly received 


at Ferrara. The Cardinal Bishop of Modena complained that 
that city had altogether turned Lutheran. The two celebrated 
reformers, Peter Martyr and Bernardino Ochino, were natives 
of Italy, one of Florence and the other of Sienna; and their 
hing drew together enormous multitudes at Florence and 
meca, and Perugia and Naples. To judge by the first results, 
there was nothing to prevent Italy being as fervent in the cause 
of reform as Saxony. On them, as on others, in due time the 
storm of persecution burst. The difference between them and 
others was, that they had neither leaders nor organization to 
meet it, and that their enemies had both. If their persecutors 
had been as weak as Mary Queen of Scots, or as short-lived as 
ue of England—if they had had some Maurice or some Henry 
of Navarre to help them—the history of their faith and of their 
national career might have been differently written. As it was, 
the Protestants were driven out of their strongholds one by one ; 
their leaders were martyred or exiled; free thought, and with it, 
national energy, was crushed with a ruthless hand; and posterity 
has been left to trace from that period Italy’s headlong decline, 
and to moralize over the result. 

The four pagans! sketches before us have an historical 
value, in that they set prominently before English r what 
they are very prone to Prget—the great success which Re- 
formation achieved in the countries which remained ultimatel 
unreformed. The first two lives —those of Savonarola 
Olympia Morata—give an account of the reforming aspirations 
of Italy from the moment when they were awake by the 
Monk of Florence to the moment when they were quenched in 
blood by Paul IV. The next two lives—those of Marguerite of 
Angouléme, and Jeanne of Navarre—give a similar sketch of the 
more variable fortunes and less disastrous result of the same 
struggle in France. The story is interesting in itself, and Mr. 
Colquhoun has devoted a great deal of industry to its elucidation. 
The biographies originally appeared in a quarterly periodical ; 
and their style still bears traces of the faults inherent in that mode 
of composition. Though the substance is ample enough, the 
ornament with which it is overlaid is out of all proportion exube- 
rant. Wherever the author brings his characters, he thinks it 
indispensable to deseribe the scenery and the antiquities ; and he 
seems to on that a graphic description consists of an infinity 
of details and a lavish expenditure of poetical words. The reader 
shall judge from one of his most elaborate specimens :— 

Very different from this is the Italian’s home. Whata genial scene of 
nature and art; the art how perfect—how graceful and ¢ the nature! 
The deep blue lakes which kiss the sloping shores and lave the white rocks 
with slow slumberous motion; the wooded points which ran into the lake, 


' twisted tendrils and rich leaves of the vine; where’ the 
as to disbelieve in war, and will probably prove as reasonable. | 


where the water bathes the roots of the mulberry and pein, aad seins He 


And so on for another 
could not be executed by a man who had not a considerable 


author vilifies the Church of Rome. It is hard to imagine how 
any enlightened man should have the conscience or the boldness 
to print such a sentence as the following. He is speaking of 
the weakness of Bri t:— He illustrated what is offen 
noticed in the Church of Rome, that personal devotion, if unob- 
trusive, may be suffered, from its obscurity, to live; but if it 
dares to become active it is put down.” Surely the name of St. 
Vincent de Paul is alone a sufficient answer to such a charge. 
But Mr. yr poster intense Popophobia has always driven him 
to haunts and associates which aré generally shunned by men of 
his taste and intellect; and we may . but we canndt. won- 
der, that he is defiled by the constant contact of pitch, and that 
his polished sentences should smell of the atmosphere of the 
National Club. 

We will not, however, dwell on the blemishes of a book 
which, on the whole, is thoroughly agreeable and likely to be 
instructive. It points attention to a corner of ecclesiastical 
history which is often neglected; and it conveys a melancholy 
lesson on the rarity of m , and the terrible efficacy of the 


secular arm. We commend it to the study of those optimist 


philosophers who nourish the pleasing theory that truth is 


sy a match for power, and that force cannot quench faith or 
ch opinion. 


the current of 


A MODEL MANS 
T is natural to su 


The phy of his external life is not very interesting, but he 
is worth noticing, as internally he had the singular property of 
being faultless. His admiring chronicler does indeed admit that 
he showed one instance of se ss, but the selfishness consisted 
in arrogating to himself the sole charge of an idiot brother. 
There was in his long life one single instance of an approach to 
self-commendation, but it took the innocent form of saying that 
he felt sure his mother looked down with approval on his tender- 
ness to the idiot. Like other mortals, he had, as Miss Sedgwick 
allows, a peculiarity in his character, but this peculiarity was 
‘*that his religious character was his whole character.” Such a 


man must have been worth knowing, and we cannot wonder that. 


a who, like Miss Sedgwick, to have been one of his. 
friends, and who is also, as ‘the advertisement at the end of the 
volume informs us, one of “ the writers of America,” should 
have delighted in the task confided to her, and have sketched 
the incidents of Curtis’s life with an affectionate fulness. 

Several anecdotes of Joseph’s childhood have been preserved. 
He chastised the insobriety of an ‘old drinking loafer” by sub- 
stituting beef-brine for his cider. He exercised an either! 
over animals that “seemed to. be a divine inspiration.” 
turned coachman at an early age, and having upset the coach in 

ouse Wi greatest possil an mee of mind. 
Unfortunatel}, “‘ we are not Accor bens Joseph's time was 
employed from sixteen to eighteen ;” but his female biogra 
“ fairly infers” that it was not mi t. Atthe age of eighteen, 
the model went to New York, as clerk in a hardware store ; but 
another obscurity troubles anxious biographer, for “we do 
not know whether the city was Mr. Curtis’s deliberate choice, or 
whether he was borne there by the current that sets that way.” 
Let us add that we don’t much care. He was soon attracted by a 
young eress, andshe was persuaded tolisten to him by the coun- 
sels of her sister, whose straightforward although ungrammatical 
advice was, “Dolly, if thee can get that young man will get 
a treasure.” Dolly did get the model, and lived to celebrate 
her fiftieth wedding-day. After some years he abandoned the 
hardware line, and took to charitable institutions. He devoted 
himself in succession to the Manumission Society and to the 
“ House of Refuge” for juvenile vagrants. He subsequent! 
obtained a partnership in a jewel and Dre et manufactory ; and 
had he been a common man, Miss Sedgwick remarks, he would 
at once have taken a genteel house, “ad droak champagne, but 
being a model-man, he spent his time in teaching his apprentices. 
Unfortunately, the house failed, and he then pessed through an em- 
bye in a steam-engine office, and a cler hip in the Custom- 
use, until, at the age of sixty-seven, he was made an inspector 


Ciirtis, A Model’ Man: By Miss Catherine M. 
3 1850, 


Memoir of J 
Sedgwick. New Y 


sy hum of a multitude 
are glancing, and on 7 
the nearer slopes shines the pale green of the olive, and the golden fruit of 
the citron. What a contrast to the hard, sharp, dark features which bristle 
to the north of the Alps—the pine, and forest, and torn rock, and noisy 
stream—while here the landscape melts into stillness and a mass of verdure . 
under the haze of the glowing air. 
how different from the few quiet sentences with which a real 
master of description—a Byron or a Scott—will print 4 land- 
seape on the reader’s imagination! Another objectionable 
feature, which must perhaps also be imputed to the periodical 
origin of the book, 1s the utter recklessness with which the 
| .........:,. 
maiden lady must be a romance, and that Joseph Curtis is 
the ideal of a youthful imagination ; but the serious tone of the 
book convinces us that the story is meant to be true, and that 
Joseph Curtis was really in the hardw j “ 
| 
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of steam-boats and boilers. This appointment he appears to have 
held till his death, which occurred in 1856. 

Such is the framework into which is let the record of his daily 
life and daily thoughts, coloured with the bright hues of his 
biographer’s affection. Devoted, however, as he was to the in- 
struction of the young, and assiduous as he was in the discharge of 
every duty, he did not, “in a technical sense, belong to any 
church.” His religious opinions are involved in obscurity. From 
his friendship for Elisha Hicks, says Miss Sedgwick, we might 
think him a Quaker; from his assi uit in sitting under Dr. Bel- 
lows, we might suppose him to be a Unitarian; but he himself 
always referred to a passage in Micah as the only satisfactory ex- 
position of the doctrines to which he adhered. He did, however, 
distinctly hold one tenet of a religious sect. We were not aware 
before reading this volume that it was a religious tenet, but we now 
learn that the Sandemanians have erected into a matter of ortho- 
doxy the great principle that you ought to spend your money 
as fast as you get it. Never to save a sixpence is, we learn, one 
of the fundamental doctrines of Sandemanianism, and it must 
be allowed that it is one of the easiest doctrines to keep in mind 
and attend to that any sect has to offer. Joseph Curtis 
inherited his acceptance of the doctrine from his father, who, 
as Miss Sedgwick says, was strengthened in his strict observance 
of the precept by having seventeen children. There is no 
getting to the end of the tenets espoused by the numberless 
sects that divide Christendom, and the Sandemanians do not 
greatly attract public attention. But as we now know that a 

andemanian may be recognised by his spending every half- 
penny he makes, we can fancy that the sect must be large and 
ne , although its members do not obtrude their creed. At 
ulogne, for instance, the votaries of a concealed Sandemanian- 
ism must be very rife. Sandemanianism has, indeed, the draw- 
back that it comes rather hard on other people. In 1817, the 
model-man failed, and his creditcrs had to regret that he had 
been orthodox at their expense. But otherwise he and his creed 
were irreproachable, and Miss Sedgwick is far too ardent an 
admirer to suggest that it would have been as well if the model- 
man had saved a little capital to carry him through a hard time. 

This is as silly a piece of biography as can easily be met with ; 
but it is worth looking at in a spare half-hour for two reasons. It 
caricatures, by its extravagance, the standing follies of popular 
biography. That this good, atical, weak-headed insolvent 
should have language applied to him which it would be ludicrous 
to apply to the best and wisest of men, is a warning by which 
biographers might profit, if they would. They might see how 
the man they love is utterly lost in a halo of panegyric, and how 
there is no man left at all after a volume of laudation, but merel 
a lay-figure stuck over with virtues. Secondly, Joseph Curtis 
himself is worth a moment’s consideration. There can be no 
doubt that he was a really good man, and, in his way, a remark- 
able one. He was ee and we should guess oo 
but he had the zeal and the pertinacity which, if he were 
but allowed to do things in his own way, prompted 
him to labour incessantly in good works. We find that, for 
many years, he used every Sunday to leave home at half-past 
four in the morning, walk six miles, and teach all day in a 
negro school, and return in the evening. A man who takes 
so much trouble for other people may be made ridicu- 
lous by a bi her, but deserves to in some degree 
protected from the ridicule thrown on him. In every 
country, and under vee form of religious belief, there are 
always people like rage | Curtis, who represent the form of 
por A. characteristic of the age and place, in a shape slightly 
perverted, but sufficiently accurate to enable us to judge what 
this characteristic form of goodness is. And nothing throws 
more light on the whole cast of a community than to ascertain 
what its notoriously good people are like, what they do, and 
what they believe in. There are many glimpses of American 
life in this volume which reveal the state of society among the 
tradespeople of New York a quarter of a sex | ago; and in 
the hands of a decent or, the Life of Joseph Curtis 
might have been made really interesting, as illustrative of the 
strength and weakness typical of this society, and as showing 
the limits of success to which it was possible a sincerely bene- 
volent man could attain in such a position. 


MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES.* 


HATEVER Mr. Mansel undertakes bears the marks of his 

great abilities and industry, and these lectures rise to a grave 
eloquence of which his other writings, from their subjects, would 
hardly admit. The language is well chosen and fits close to the 
thought, and a subject is fairly pursued without digression or 
needless ornament. We do not suppose that all the writers who 
are criticised would assent to the picture of their opinions pre- 
sented in these pages in asomewhat harsh outline. For ex- 
ample, the account of Strauss’ Leben Jesu is a very inadequate, not 
to say puerile, description of a book which, if it had been so 
foolish, must have been much less mischievous. And it might 
have been supposed that when the author of Phrontisterion 
undertook to exhibit Hegel in the Oxford pulpit by means of 
extracts from his writings, the passages selected would be 


* The Limits of Religious a Examined. In Eight [Bampton 
By Ht. BD. Murray. Oxford: and 


more astonishing than a ing. But even in this respect 
bably few theological books Cw been less worthy ate. 
Copious references in the notes will enable the student who has 
access to a good library to judge for himself whether the delinea- 
tion is character or caricature. He may find fault here and there 
with the translation of a passage. Thus, Hegel is made to say, 
speaking of the two natures united in the incarnation, “ This 
monstrous combination is to the understanding a direct contra- 
diction.” Now, “monstrous” is no doubt a dictionary-word for 
ungeheuer ; but it does not express Hegel’s meaning. Mr. Mansel 
would not say that a wounded man died after atrocious suf- 
ferings, although in a French newspaper atroces souffrances would 
be unexceptionable; nor that a chemical solvent acted with 
brutality, although a French chemist uses brutalité without 
scruple; for atrocious, and brutal, and monstrous have all 
acquired a moral “connotation” with us which their foreign 
counterparts do not possess. But on the whole such cases are 
few; and when the object is not so much to give a history of 
opinions as to use them to illustrate a theory, a complete repre- 
sentation cannot be expected. The reader will lay down this 
book with a high opinion of the abilities of the author. 

But the net result of this work, in the way of influence on 
religious opinion, will hardly be all that the author would desire, 
either in kind or in amount. The key to all religious difficulties 
Mr. Mansel places in a distinction between speculative and 
regulative truths. We may have a knowledge of a religious prin- 
ciple sufficient for practical guidance, which, however, does not 
amount to a real insight into the subject matter; nay more, if we 
attempt to find the grounds qn which our practical principle 
rests, we shall be entangled not merely in difficulties but in 
positive contradictions. “ The instant we attempt... . to 
resolve the scriptural statements into the higher principles on 
which their possibility apparently depends, we are surrounded 
on every side by contradictions of our own raising.” But if 
every practical truth rests upon a substratim of contradictions, 
we suppose the same must be said of every practical falsehood, 
otherwise truth and falsehood will seem to have changed places; 
and then how are we to distinguish between a regulative truth 
and a delusion? Not by the intellect, because it is met by these 
contradictions in both, though in the falsehood at an earlier 
stage. Perhaps then by the moral nature—by the feeling in 
the soul of a deep and cogent need? The author does, indeed, 
exclaim, “ Let Philosophy say what she will, the fact remains 
unshaken. It is the consciousness of the deep wants of our 
human nature that first awakens God’s presence in the soul; it 
is by adapting His revelation to those wants that God graciously 
condescends to satisfy them.” (p. 163.) But when Professor 
Jowett specie to the same standard, the wants of our moral 
nature, the author (p. 396) summarily disallows it. ‘ The moral 
sense is not more the gift of God than human reason; and the 
decisions of the former, to be represented in consciousness at all, 
require the co-operation of the latter.” (p. 396.) And in the 
remarks upon Kant—to whom, notwithstanding a somewhat 
supercilious appreciation, the writer owes more in these lectures 
than to any other thinker whatever—it is charged against him as 
an unparalleled inconsistency that he left standing in their 
authority the moral ideas and convictions, whilst his searching 
criticism robbed all other dogmatic truth of its objective value. 
This moral criterion, then, being denied us, what remains? Mr. 
Mansel rightly answers—an appeal to Holy Scripture. But 
Holy Scripture rests on the doctrine of inspiration ; and how are 
we to discover that this doctrine itself is a regulative truth, if its 
fitness for the deepest wants of our nature is no unerring test, 
and if we are forbidden to examine the speculative grounds of 
the doctrine on pain of meeting with contradictions? There is, 
no doubt, a want of symmetry in Kant’s system. Speculative 
truths dissolved away in the furnace of his criticism; but the 
truth of the law of duty stood the trial, and, as implied in it, 
the truths of providence, free-will, and immortality. We acknow- 
ledge the inconsistency, but do not regret it. Mr. Mansel, bor- 
rowing from Kant even the very terms of his distinction of 
speculative and regulative truths, breaks down the one fulcrum 
which Kant kept for his lever. His theory of the unattainable- 
ness of truth is thorough-going. His originality consists in ‘his 
application of such a principle to the defence of Anglican belief. 

f it were necessary to find a principle, not for the refutation 
of all forms of error, but as a common ground on which they 
might all meet harmoniously, this distinction of truths would come 
nearest to our p e. The Romanist might accept it, and 
claim the right to declare what the regulative truths should be, 
on the ground that there must be some authority to do so, and 
none is by this theory provided. Strauss, almost in so many 
words, at the end of his deplorable task, advises ministers of 
religion to go on teaching the regulative truths in the speculative 

unds of which they have ceased to believe, in the hope of gra- 
y dually replacing the speculative belief of their hearers by their own 
peculiar tenets. The Deist has admitted before now that a creed 
which he thought speculatively false might be regulatively whole- 
some. Mr. Mansel thinks it necessary to repudiate for himself this 
opinion—most needlessly, we are sure, for all who know him by 
reputation. But his pores so far from being a rod of iron to 
break in pieces all Kants and Hegels, is a leaden rule, which 


will fit with a dangerous flexibility all forms of philosophic and 


religious delusion ; and we are sorry that so much learning and 
eloquence have been brought to bear upon it as to conceal 
from the author who wields it its inherent weakness. 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER. 
MONDAY, and ag Lg WEEK, will be presented Shakspeare’s historical 
Tragedy of KING JOHN. by Mr.C. c. Constance, by Mrs, C, 
Preceded by the Farce of AWA H ME HOLY. 
DAY, NOVEMBER ist, Teagedy of MACBETH will be 
reviv 


IXTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION OF CABINET 

CTURES AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the eeeioe of British 

Artiste will OPEN at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall, on MONDAY, 
25th October. Admission 1s.; Catalogue 6d. Open from Ten till Five. 


OMPANION TO A LADY.—A WIDOW LADY, 34, is 
desirous of procuring an ENGAGEMENT AS COMPANION 1 A LADY. 
Bexssrorp (Arklow House, Connaught-place) is to 
to her capacities for the position, by manners, education, and good princi; 


R. NEEBE informs his Friends and Pupils that he continues 
to give INSTRUCTION IN GERM 
Address, 53, paces noe ge St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


DUCATION (SUPERIOR), 12, CLEVELAND- 
HYDE PARK. Only Twelve Young Ladies of Good Family received. Maste 
the most eminent in London. Terms, 100 Guineas. Personal application b: the 
Parents is politely requested.—Miss CLARKSON, 12, Cleveland-square, Hyde Park. 


HE RUPTURE SOCIETY.—Patron, His Royal Highness the 
PRINCE CONSORT.—This Society was established in the year 1804, for the 
se of supplying Trusses to the Necessitous Classes. The number of Patients 

assisted by the Society to Michaelmas Jast was 48,030. 
Donations and Subscriptions are thankfully received Se Bankers, Messrs. Hoarz, 
by the the Collector, Mr. Joun 9, Calthorpe-street, Gray’s-inn-road ; 
the Secretary, at 9, Old Jewry-chambers, Old Jewry, E.C. 
By Order, WM. MOSELEY TAYLER, Sec, 


es BENEVOLENT are most earnestly appealed to on behalf 


of the WIDOW and FIVE ORPHAN CHILDREN of an ATTORNEY’S CLERK 

ER lyn maser who died after a lin 
which his salary The five children are entirely dependent on their bereaved 

and destitute ao cien 3 who has had to with many of her goods in order to sw upply 
Fy with bread. The truth of this statement can be — by the minister o: 
parish, the Rev. J. H. Hamrurow, St. Michael’s, Pimlico, and by the other gentlemen 
whose names are subjoined. The object of this appeal is to a fund for establish- 


Donations will be received at the Unrry Banx, Cannon SS 
Rev. Paxton Hoop, 18, Richmond-crescent, Barnsbury; and ay EL 
24, Claremont-square, New-road. 


ONDON DIOCESAN HOME MISSION. 
President—Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
he Council of ee. Home Mission EARNESTLY SOLICIT AID in carrying out the 


of the Societ; 
labours of the newly appointed Missi Rev. W. Hitt) commenced at Mid- 
— in the East of London, TWO ADDITIONAL MISSIONARIES will probably 
OBEN inted in the ensuing month. 
7 AIR a ee under the ha ices of the Home Mission have been carried 
— (ied the Summer parishes of Chelsea, St. Pancras, Bethnal 
ani 


THE SPEC itn ‘SERVICES FOR WORKING PEOPLE will be resumed at the 
kD carters continued at stated intervals in various churches of the 
TO 
Subscriptions and Donations may be paid at the Soe 79, Pall Mall (No. 8), or to 
the account of the London Diocesan Home Mission at Messrs. "Rawsom, Bovverir, 
Co., 1, Pall Mall East. The Half-yearly Report may be had on application at the Office, 
Diocesan Home Mission, 79, Pall Mall (No. 8), 
e ion, 79, 0. 8 JE, Secretary. 
October 12th, 1858, 
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BH H. J AMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 

ndies, a certain Cure for Care, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, 

eH, Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 

daughter, was given up to die. ‘ *child was ¢ and is now alive and well. 
rous of benefiting fellow creat he will send 


it, the Reci; full directio: this remed: 


AUTION.—DR. H. JAMES respectfull ee his Patients 
and the Public that no person formerly in his emp or otherwise 

is authorized to use his name or represent they have meet the Commer en tea Exrract 
or Cannasis Inptca under his a and therefore whatever imitation of it they 
ont beware of having an: than 

medicine, which is to be had of him at 14, Cecil Street, 


illness, from the commencement of 
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STITUTED 1820, 


LD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—IN: 
DIRECTORS. 


MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, ., Deputy-Chairman, 
Barclay, Esq. Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, ® Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. ames Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Esy. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq, Newman Smith, Esq. 


SECURITY.—The liabilities of the Company do not exceed 
The Investments are nearly £1,000,000, in addition to upwards of 600,000 for w 
the shareholders are responsible, and the income is about £120,000 per annum. 

PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year. —_ next sees nateabily will be made in 1861, and persons who now 
effect insurances wil ite rateabl 

BONUS.—The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s, to £63 16s, per cent. on 

the ori “y sums insured. 

CLAIMS.—Upwards of £1,250,000 has been ty to claimants bad policies. 

Pro; is for igsurances may be made at the chief office, as abo at, the branch 
ofice, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents = out the Pitebdere, 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 


pas SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


IystrtuTEp BY Act oF 


The NEXT ap fog eae | into the AFFAIRS OF THE SOCIETY, in order to 
the declaration of a Bonus, will Soames of Bed MARCH, 1859, when all Policies then 
of FIVE Years’ endurance wi!! receive Additions, 
These Additions may, in the option of the Assured, be applied thus :— 
1. They may be added to the sum payable at death ; 
2. They may be commuted into a present payment ; or, 
3. They in reduction of ihe future 
The followi iti of the Society at Ist March, 1858 :— 


of xisting A £4,957,144 
Annual R 182,717 
Accumulated Fund 1,099,400 


A. ~» of the last Report may Le had at the Head Office, or from any of the Society's 
Agents, 
Heap Orrice, 26, St. Epinpuren. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM, FINLAY, Secretary. 
Loxpon Orrics, 26, Pouttry. 
ARCH, T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


ONDON FLOUR COMPANY (LIMITED). 
the increase). Deposit, £1 per 
A 


shares of £5 each = power to ‘ 
not liable beyond the amount of their shares). 
Mr. Edward Augustus H W.C. 
r. enw Gran’ 
Mr. William Pratt Porter, Finsbury-place South 
Mr. William Henry Price, Newingion-causeway, 8.E. 
Mr, Frederick Robinesn, Sutherlasa-te terrace, Brixton, 8. 
inson, Suther! te 
(With power to add to their number.) 
Sorcrror.—Charles F, Gibson, Esq., 3, Blomfield-street, Finsbury, E.C, 
AUDITOR AND INSPECTOR OF ACCOUNTS. 
Henry J. R. Stephens, Esq., 
Banxsrs.—The Union Bank pont Tem 
Baoxers.—Messrs. Robertson and Jessopp, 5, T EC. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES—€8, 8T STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
ny will supply Bakers and other: others with Genuine Flour. Its 


will be chet rected to the judicious admixture, in a special manner and on a large 
scale, of Country and Fo JF fey! ar, by which means a quality of surpassing excellence 
and regularity ae, a ob ceedingly small ratio of expense. 

The Com transfer of of a and valuable connexion, which, 


owing to 4-7 and increasing demand for Flour in London, be 
extended, The high} character of the | 


call at Testimonial 
ATENT BELMONTINE OIL, which they believe to be the waupies ok 
source of pure white light :— 


an improved Reflecting the Beth to t-inch Lunar 
Photogra phs at the Meeting of the British Association his Spleid Rigi lecided, after a 
complete sre of dary on illumin: — them with the new BELMONTINE ARGAND 


Sons, Makers, k-lane, Newgate-street, Lond These 
— of the were inspected by more ‘Thousand Pessoa 

any objects previously exhibited, to which the beauty, constancy, and 
parity of the light ma‘ contributed, We also find these Lamps pe well adapted 
Bgcx, 6, Coleman: 


uminating our newly- ed Achromatic ”—SMItH, Beck, 
street, October 6th, 1858 
It will burn in some of the Lam used. for Paraffine Oil, and even in some of the 


label, with the “Patent Bel 
(Limited).” The Oil and Lamps lelmontine Oi, Price's Patent Candle Com 
Patent Candle Company (Limited), Belmont, Vauxhall, 
ndon, 
The PATENT SHERWOODOLE is now sw “f in 1s. and 1s, 6d. Bottles, I 
will be found at least as efficacious as onnctne 4 
general Cleaning Agent, and to ve much pl 
ail Draggists, Perfumers, &c. ; dnd 


RICE’S PATENT COMPOSITE cANDLES are made ade by the 
Company of four different qualities, and consequently can be sold at various prices. 

hey can Se ee t for the Com 
11s., 108., 9s., and 8s., per dozen Ibs. net ; 
ontine, &c. The very finest Colza Oil for Moderator Lamps, selected from ¢ 

is direct from Lille, 4s, 6d. per a. Tallow Store Di, 7d. per Ib,; ditto 
arch last es: y for rf use. Household 


Delivered free to any 
. value railway free to any part 
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vants of and City Agents to, Briov's Patent Candle Company: 
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KN KNIFE, F ISHMONGER, LEADENHALL MARKET, | emer PIANOFORTE DUETS. By W. H. Cattcorr. 
Alse, La Traviata, Oberon, I Puritani, 11 Don and Le Nozzi de 


hed upwards of Fifty Years.—Fish of all kinds direct fro Billings- 
gate, > item and sent to all parts of the Kingdom. m 


To PHOTOGRAPHS.—In consequence of the now well- 


eh Photographs, Messrs. BEARD and SHARP, 
OLD — TREET, RET, bog to drew special attention to their MINIATURES ON 


the permanency guarantee, while for trans mey and exqui- 
site finish, these pictures: far surpass all other photographic productions. J 


INTRODUCED BY BEWLAY & CO., 49, STRAND, W.C. 


UT MANTULA Por PIPE-SMOKING, mild and 
burns freely—20z, 


Manilla Cheroot, and 
1s, (wish: (with remittances), promply attended to. 
Finest Foreign Cigars, Cabaiias, Martinez, and other choice Brands. 


PATENT STARCH,) 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
R. 8 LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
he most eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the 
Gout, N Diseases o Infantile Rickets, 
General Debility, and all Scroful 
ov Dra. Peretea, with reference to its 
colour, our, or chemical properties, am satisfied medicinal 
finer Oil be procured.” 
Sold in Ler Half- 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 9s. 
POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by Chemists. 


LE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO,, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


*° Purchasers are earnestly cautioned against proposed substitutions. 
N NEW eee? PALETOT 


advan w popularity to Messrs, 
Nicoll’s original Paletot, that is to it avoids siving the wearer an outré appear- 
ance, so that pemaneal men and all others can use it during morning and afternoon 
in or out of doors, Secondly, there is an absence of unnecessary well 4 
to secure @ more "onary enhanced outline, as well as to effect a great saving in wear; the la 
is erably enhanced application of a peculiar and neatly stite od 
binding, the of effecting which it reat exerti are being made to 
supply Meson Nicoll’s agents throughout the country and the colonies with an 
assortment of this new eee meee with the display in London, but it is 
by inform the publie that all Mesers. Nicoll's be 

is 


and the Jacquard loom in 
if the garment is lig’ the a pale drab 
und red silk letters. 


a fixed mi ite price, 
wei is of the best materials. In Loudon, the lew EW BO ISTERED PAL LETOT can 
be had of H. J. and D, Nrcoxt, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, ill. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &c. 


J. and D. NIOOLL + recommend for an Outside Coat the 
Havelock: and for Ordi Use the Cape Suit, such being well adapted for 
Young f Gentlemen, as exhibi rable economy with general Fenedhenes Gen- 
tlemen at Eton, Harrow, ater, the Naval waited on by 
pointment. A great v: materials adapted for the Highland 
as worn by the Royal may be seen at 
Hovss, 142 and 144, Regent-street. 


FOR LADIES. 
ICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND CLOAK 
is a combination of utility, elegance, and comfort. No having seen or 


Lady 
wear or for covering full dress, would willingly be 
elaire, and has an elastic 
12 to 16 yards 


used such in travelling, for mo: 
without one. It somewhat resembles the old 
Capueine Hood. Itis not cumbersome or heavy, and measures 
round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but by a mechanical 
coutwivenes (such being a part of the Patent) the wearer can justant ly furm semi- 
sleeves, aud thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same time, the Cloak can be made 
as quickly to resume its ori shape. The materials a used are the soft 
neutral-coloured shower Woollen Cloths wae ol by this firm. The price 
will be two guineas and a half for each Cloak; and a lined 
Hood, a few shillings more are This eaumiambee atten to by Cutters, 
who prepare Manties of all kinds, w “Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or 
out door use. ‘These at all times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in good taste, 
and fit well, Female attendants may also be seen for Pantalons des Dames & Cheval, 
partially com; of Chamois. py Semen is required, the Patent Sendak 
can be sent at once to any part of the Country, and is thus well adapted for a gift. 
ii. J. and D. Nicout, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Regent-street, London. 


THO WILL PAY THE CHINESE INDEMNITY? 

WHY, THE ENGLISH THEMSELVES. An Ex Duty is to he levied, 
and then not even the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY 
to sell 61b. bags of Black, ar Mixed Teas at 1s, 10d. db, and 
Berry at 10d.—Warehouse, 9, St. Helen’s Churchyard, 


AND CO., DEALERS FINE TEA, 
RNHLLL, OPPOSITE THE ROYAL EX 

Tea has 


“fine Tea.” Itis a fal to 
both in strength and pose possess the heathful or exhi qualities 
of “ Fine;” moreover as the duty and eharges are the same on all ions, it is 
that the eommon Linde are relatively the 
havé long seen the want of a ae E iahment ‘where where the public could d 
always really “ e therefore opened premises as 


NERATIVE PROFIT. ie ONLY,” making q 

sole study, whilst the prices will be within the reach of all classes; and to this end 
they will devote their great experience and an in purchasing only the 
best growths, either in China or England, as the state of the Markets may justify. 


STRACHAN and Co. consider it necessary to sell only rwo quatitixs of Txa, viz., 


one for the DrawrxG-Room, guaranteed to consist only of the rrvest and cmoIcEST 
; other a STRONG USEFUL siebheersost, le for 
jand as they to vary their qualities, 
their prices with the rates. 
Present Prices :— 
BLACK.—The finest, or“ Drawtye-room” ............ 48. 2d, 
Srrone ditto, for Domestic PuRPOsEs ...... 3s. 2d. 
GREEN. —The finest Hyson, or Youre Hysor .. 
! upwards sent free of carriage within 60 miles of London, FF 


be the may be had from 
ownagents, 21b, the 


‘7%bs. and 
<x. per Tb. made on original 


180, 
Cramer, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
TROVATORE PIANOFORTE DUETS. By W. H. 
Cramer, Brau, and Co., 201, Regent-street 
R= OF CASTILLE PIANOFORTE DUETS. By W. H. 


Cattcorr. 


Cramer, Braxz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 

I BLUMENTHAL.—Les Deux Anges for the Piano, 3s. 6d. ; 
Pensée, 2s, 6d.; La Source, 3s. 6d.; La Caressante, 3s. ; Petite Histoire, 3s. 
Cramer, Beans, and Co., 201, 
ALTER MAYNARD’S NEW SONGS.—“ The jo ej ae loving 

thee,” sung by ee “Upon the meads of England,” 


| and “The Troubadour,” 2s, 


Cramer, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


TS HARVEST POLKA, by 8S. Grover. 3s. 
G. Cauucorr, 3s, each. 


The Rose of Castille Polka and La Papillon Polka, by J. 
Cramer, Bras, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
INHE ROSE OF CASTILLE QUADR WALTZES, 
ea. from Balfe’s popular Opera, “The Rose of Castille.” Also, the Ch 
Minstrels’ Quadrilles for the Pianoforte, Single and By Catucorr, 
Cramer, Braz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
RESPON SES, with Directions for 
Gono c arranged Harmonium, or Organ, by 
Cramer, Bear, and 
EST WORKS ON SINGING. — Garcia’ s New Treatise on the the 


Cultivation of the Voice, 12s.; Walter 's Instructions on the 
Singing, after the Method of the bes best alien Masters Thien Edition, price 7s. 


Cramer, Braz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
OBERON 


4s. Od, 
TITANIA . 3s, Od, 
MOMENT DE TRISTESSE 3s. Od. 
LA BRANVILLIENNE 3s. 6d, 
LA BALOISE—Valse de Salon 6d. 
MARCHE DE LA PRINCESS DE PRUSSE ......... 3s. 6d. 


Cramer, Beau, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
ME THING Ba.re’s New Song, 
Bung ‘by Madame Madame Clara Novello at the Highland 
Wattace. The joy of loving thee.” 


blossom.” : Sung by Miss 
By Watrer Maynarp. Sung by Signor Mario, 
Cramer, Bratz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
List on application, 201, 167, 


[ANOFORTES CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.— 
stroet, 67, Conduit-street. 


E RUE AND 60.'3 PATENT LAYING CARDS.— 


and Gold Backs, for the Present 

ria RUE AND CO.’S ART DRAWING PENCLLS. 

—Manafactured on a new principle , and easy of 
erasure. A good Pencil at a moderate pri 
In a few days a" be published, 

E LA RUE AND IMPROV 

et, in Velvet, Russia, Moroceo, and other Cases. 


3 size, 73 by 43 inches. 


TE LA RUE AND. CO.’"8 RED LETTER CALENDAR AND 
ALMANACK, 1859,—Two sizes, for the Card Case or Pocket Boo 


E LA RUE AND CARD 
CALENDARS, 1859.—Royal 8vo, 


LA RUE AND RED LETT SHEET 
ALMANACK, 1859.—Printed in Three Colours; size, 204 by 16 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AN, 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND 


Wedding . , Heraldic Engraving 
foe Marking Books, 344, Strand, W.C. 


J)E LA RUE AND RED LETTER AND 
and Counting 


()BNAMENTS | FOR THE DRAWING. ROOM, LIBRARY, 


G-BOOM, consisting of a 
baster, Bronze, manufactured and we ble, Talla, 


&e., Tewwanr, 149; 


mers the best talent 


WINES Faow SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
SHERRY, , 20s, PER DOZEN, BortEs 1ncLUDED, A Pint 
each for 24 stamps. Cask furwarded station 


“Tas Wines or Sourm Arrica.—We have visited 
in all eleven samples of winé, and have % 
thelt pacity: "We havo t0 state and particularly to 


which they are Pert quality is remarkable.” 


] 
| | 
q 
—______ 
: 
N 
: a 
4 : : : 9 (from H. J. and D. Nrcots) solicits the attention of the Public to the 
: . Dealers, in making onxaPNess—net Goopnkss—their standard, thereby encouraging Tailoring Establishment he is about to open at the above House. He begs to refer to 
the impertation of low qualities. Hence, out of an annual consumption of 70,000,000 | the facts of his having been several years in the Establishment of the Messrs. NIcoLL 
5 q lbs,, not a ““wzwrm” part thereof can be honestly called rin; therefore, it must be | 9. 9 reasonable tee that his Business will be well conducted, and the quality and 
ao sions to all consumers that it is difficult, if not almost impossible. to procure reall style of his articles second to none in the metropolis. W.C. is determined 80 to con- 
Be ‘ : duct his business, as to make his income to depend upon a large business and small 
q profits. He will endeavour to deserve the maximum of the one, and he will be content 
public. On the first of November he will open his Establishment with ly a 
F a | new, and he trusts one of the best assorted, stock in London. He will have at 
: See See oe Vienna, and no effort shall be wanting to secure the custom of 
those once may 
indeed, co the low 
es EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 16s, per gallon, or 90s. per dozen. 
fared, if Txeme, Casx. Country orders must contain a remittance. Croat “Bank 
smallest quantity sold. of London.” Price-livts, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on 
Tux vinzst Assam, Onawex axp Jauzs L, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner-of Railway-place), London, 


| 


Sl eel FS | bil 


x 


BES | 


Qet. 23, 1858.] 
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MR. JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES ON THE WATCH. 


R, JOHN BENNETT, Member of the National | 

y of Paris, will LECTURE, October 26th, Vauxhall—27th, Carshal- 

‘Albion Hall—November 3rd, Portman Hali—sth, Spicer-street—10th, 
Marylebone—17th, Woburn—18th, Lewes—23rd, Stamford—24th, Lambeth. ‘The 
Lecture will be Illustrated by a great Variety of Models and Diagrams, and $ soem 
of Clocks and Watches. Syllabuses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 65, Cheapside. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the LANE, LONDON may be obtained, on lication to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LAN IN. R.B. is to execute 
every description of Printine on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished 
with a large and choice assortment of Tyrzs, Stram Printine Macuines, 
Hypravtic and other Paxsses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, 
A Spxciuzn Boox of Tyrgs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
Ricnarp Barrett, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
Phantastes : a Faerie Romance for Men and Women. 
liy Guonax Mac Doran, Author of “Within and Without” 1 Vol. Post ovo. 


Historic Notes on the Old and New Testament. 
By Esq, New and Revised Edition, Bost 


School ‘athers : Old English Story. 


Government in its Relations with Education and 
in India, gy 4 as Percy Bapesr, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “KATHIE BRANDE,” &e 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Lee. 3 Vols. 


[27th October. 
Also, just published, 
My Lady: a Tale of Modern Life. 2 Vols. 


Eva Desmond; or, Mutation. In 3 Vols 


“ A more beautiful creation than Eva it would ad difficult to imagine, and the 
novel is undoubtedly full of interest.”— Morning P 
This novel is far beyond the average ran of Fr works of fiction.”— Leader. 
“This i ting novel ds us more of Mrs, Marsh than of any other writer 
of the day. The is pure and simple, the plot is ingem and the 
narrative graceful,”— Press, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


EANDER’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOGMAS. Trans- 
from the German, by J. E. Rxxanp. Complete in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, 


lated 
3s. 6d. each, 
G. Boun, York-strect, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER, 


ESSE’S ANECDOTES OF DOGS. New Edition, with large 
Additions, Illustrated by numerous fine Woodcnts, vy: Bewick, and 
others. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. Or, with the addition of Thirty-four highly finished 
Steel Engravings after Cooper, Landseer, Handcock, Armfield, &c., 7s. 64. 
*,.* The Previous Edition was published at £1 1s. The Present contains double the 
quantity, both of matter and plates. 
Henny G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-Garden.” 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. : 
ARPENTER’S (DR. W. B.) BOTANY AND D VEGETABLE 
Introduction to the Study of Ve New 
ition, revised (unde ment with the Author), b Torn MD., &e. 
with several hi ms on Wood. Post Svo, 6s, 
H. G. York- Covent-garden, London. 


C HRISTIAN PROPA ECY; or, Popular Ex Lectures 
on the Revelation to Apostle John. By the Rev. 8.1, Portsr. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. cloth. [Ia a few days. 
Glasgow: James London: Hamitor, Apams, and Co. 
Just published, price 1s. .6d., pp. 200, 
EN RHYDDING—The PRINCIPLES of HYDROPATHY and 
BATH. By aGrapvarse ofthe Untiversiry. 
rymnastics. from Dr. Macleod. aspiaining his Successful Treatment of 
Trouchitis as and Asthma.—Ben Rhydding a Suitable Resort for Invalids Winter 
and Spring.—Published by Messrs, Hamintow, Apams, and Co,, London. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, Post Free on receipt of Two 
CITY LON DON BOOK CIRCULAR 


Glassen f Lite inel hy Witeheraf Witcher Privately 

tnd one 

Books, Earl: and h Poetry, Books » rested in tter, Topography, 
Ilustrated Works, &e., 


WM. DAWSON AND SONS, 
74, CANNON-STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
EstaBiisHep 1909. 


HEAP BOOKS.— ~- Surplus Copies of Charlotte Bronté’s Life— 
veral of Bohn’s Biandard Library~and many other book, 
now ON SALE at BULL'S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues sent 


Butx’s Lrprary, 19, Holles-street, Cayendish-square, London, W. 


OPULAR PERIODICALS AT FREE TRADE PRICES.— 
Art Juurnal, 2s. 1d.—Blackwood’s 28. 1d.—Routledge’s 8) 
10d .—Davenport Dunn, —Quarterly Review, 5s.—Edin 


Review ight’s En; 
ew, 58.—Knight’s land, 10d.—National 0d.—Gordian 10d.— 
The rate of is 2d for each half-pound. dtonn discount in the 1s. off all other 


= Quarterly Reviews, &c. “All warranted in ev 
the same as if the full price were Copthall: 


ig QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVIII., 
is published Tas 


CONTENTS :— 
iL. The Society — Fresco IV, James Watt. 
. The Roman at his 
IL. Sones his Translators. VI. Sir Charles Napiers Carer in Tn 
IIL, Cardinal Wisemau’s Four Popes. VIL. Past and Present Administrations. 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Te WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No. XXVIH. OCTOBBR, 1858. Price és. 


CONTENTS :— 
Vil. of English Revolution, 


I, France under Louis Napoleon. 
Newman, and his Evangelical Con Literature :-— 
Critics. and temporary —§2. Politics Sociology, 
IV. Travel during the Last Half Century. . Science.— 


Md and Travels.—§ 3 
and Biography 


V. The Calas .—§ & Belles 
Realism in : Recent German 
Fiction, 
Londen: Jouw Caarman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
No. CCXX., 


EDINBURGH VIEW, 
is just published, 8vo, price 6s. sewed. 
CONTENTS :— 
i. Cominal’ Procedure in Scotland | VIII. Guy Livingstone, 
and En; IX. The Slave Trade in 1858. 
ll, Birch’s H of Ancient Pottery. X. Mr. Froude’s Reply ‘to the “ Edin- 
IV. M. Guizot’s Historical Memoirs, burgh Review,’ 
Binocu lar Vision. 
London: and Co. Edinburgh: A. and Brack. 
NEW POETICAL WORK. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, . 
A*®.4 HOUR AGO; or, Time in Dreamland; a Mystery. 
: Loneman, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MR. E. E, CROWE’S NEW HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
On Monday, November Ast, will be published, Vol. I, in Svo, price 14s. cloth, 
ISTORY OF FRANCE. An entirely New Work, to So 
Sa By Evans Crows, Author of 
of France the Cabinet 
London: Loramar, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


THE SLRUCTURE OF ANIMALS. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, with 72 Woodeuts, 6s, 64. cloth, 


HE MASTEE-BOILDER'S or, of 
Oattvix, of be in Marischal College 


and University, Aberdeen. 
London: Loweman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-ro 


COMPLETION OF REV. J. E. YONGE’S SCHOOL EDITION = “HORACE.” 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ORACE, _ with English Notes. Part 11. 
and Errstixs, By the Rev. J. E. Yona, King’s College, ; 
t nt Master at Eton, 
*,* Part I. The Onzs and Eropss, price 3s, cloth, 
the of for beginners, especially where in 
any of his ~~ ABA To be brief ”— Guardian, 
inno tig t praise in an author who works 
London: Lonemax, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


BACON’S “ ESSAYS” AND “ DE SAPIENTIA VETERUM.” 
Now ready, Vol. VL., in 8vo, price 19s, cloth, 


HE WORKs OF PRARCIS BACON, Baron of Verulam, 
Viscount 8t. Alban, and Lord High of Fngland, A New Edition 
revised and elucid and enlarged by the addition of many pieces, not ot printed 
before. Collected and ‘edited R. L. MA., ‘of ‘Erin. Coll 
Spepptne, M.A., of Trin. 3 and D. D, tas 
Fellow of ‘Trin. Coll. 


| terary (consisting of the 
Storeny works. Vol. Dialogue ofa Holy War, the A: thegme, 
ready, price itationes Sacre, of 
tory of Good and Evil, Ney Translation of certain 
d of Bacon’ Psalms, and a few minor pieces 
all edited by Mr. 
iteratim of the edi- | ding, the professione | 
of 1597 and 1612; and the De ol by Mr. and follow: d 
ientia Veterum, with a new English Index to the two volumes. 
translation. In Vol, VIL, to be published 
London: Loneman and Co.; and Co,; and Co.; Warrraker 
and Co. ; J. Baty ; E. Hopason; Wasupovens and Co.; RicHARDSON 
ounsrow and Co.; Brexers and Busx ; Wittis and Soruxray; J. 
; Boots ; and J. Swow. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 
EFORM IN 1859: a Second Letter addressed Righ 
Hon, John Russell, M.P. By FLA be 
Manchester: Jounson and Rawson, 89, Market-street. 


Recently published, 
UR AND OTHER POEMS. Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


POEMS, by the Author of “Uriel,” ” price 6d. 
The_grand poem ‘Uriet—the most powerful poet of our comntry and our 
sition aid characters talk subly and 
his 
Loudon; Caaraax, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Me FOX TALBOT’S NEW DISCOVERY.— 


PHOTOGLYPBIC ENGRAVING.—A of the abo 
or ce 
Copies of A A PHOTOGLYPH, 


Booksellers and Opticl Opticians. 
‘HE STATESMAN OF THIS DAY, OCTOBER 22rd, 
5d. Letter 


unstam: other articles, the follo A 
to Russell on the State Partin les, Liverpool Platform— 
Five New Slave dh in ane an Investments in American 
r. etticoat Government meri. 
American Atheism—T Her om the 


keyism, and 
Manchester Platform—Is Lord Stanley “the Coming Man ?”—The Great 
—Chartism, Por et 
Postion 204, Strand, WC, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Oct. 23, 1858. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN, ADDED IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION TO 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, AND HODGSON’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution), 


Subscription—ONE GUINEA per Annum. Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS and upwards. 


The following LIST of BOOKS, lately added, will show that sag ——— of merit is immediately taken, and in numbers caf limited by 
the demand :— 


Carlyle’s Friedrich the Great. Vols. I. & II. 
Mansel’s m Lecture, 1858, 
Sanford’s Studies of the “Great Rebellion.” 
Master Builder’s Plan. 
Virginians. Vol. 
Memoirs and f the Rev. 8. 
Polehampton, late Chaplain at Ee. > 
Miss Brightwell’s Life of Linnzus. 
‘The Illustrious Henries——Mignonette, 
Life of Allan Gardiner. By March, 
Major North’s Journal in India, 
Jardine’s Life of 


Frank Beresford. By Curli: 

The Passionate Pilgrim. — 

The North-West Passage. By ll 

An English Goldsmith in France and) 
Germany. 

Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti. By Russell. 


Russell's North America.——Davis’s China. 
Sullivan’s Letters on India. 
The Education of the Pon, By St, John, 
Wanderings in the Land of Ham, 
Vaughan’s Remains.—A Lover's Quarrel. 
Teneriffe, an Astronomer’s Experiment, 
Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia. [many. 
Erasmus Wilson’s Scamper through Ger- 
The Descendants of the Stuarts, 
Ancient Pottery and Porcelain, Ty Birch. 
Béranger’s Autobiography. 
8 Religion in Common 
er’s ife, 

or’s World of Mind. Hall. 
Hazlitt’s Venetian Republics. 
Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural History. 
Muir's Life of Mahomed. 
British Columbia. By K. Cornwallis, 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. 

Longfellow. 
In and Around Stamboul. 
Intellectual Education. By Miss Shirreff. 
Poets and Poetry of — 
The World and his Wife. ‘arina, 


Mélanges, Scientifiques et Littéraires. 


Ma Captivits en Chine. Par Mde. F. Loviot. 

Les Lionnes Pauvres, Par MM, Angier et 
Foussier. 

Paralléle entre César, Charlemagne, et en 

léon. Par H. Castille 

Histoire des Jésuites. Par M. YAbbé = 

La Double Vie. Par C. Asselineau, 

Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre. Par 
O. Feuillet. 


Essai sur la Vie de Jean G. Lavater. 

Le Pré Catalan. Par E, Capendu. 

Paul et son Chien, 

Voyage d’une Femme & Spit Par 
me, Léonie Annet. Vallée, 


Récits d’un Vieux Chasseur. Par J. La 
Rousseau, Lettres 4 M. M. Rey. 

Voltaire et le Président de Brosses. 

Le Martyr des Chaumelles. Par Gondall. 
L’Ombre de Ludovic. Par A, Achard. 
Napoléon I. Tome I, 
Encore les Femmes, Par A, Karr 

Marie Antoinette, Par E. et J. de Goncourt. 
La Princesse des Ursins. Par ee 
Mignon. Par St. Germain, A. 

et la Com de Copenhague, 


Ve Cousin, 
Vieux Paris, Par P. Jacob. 
Thiers’ Histoire de J. Law. 
ey 4 la Vie Turque, Par la Princesse 


ar Saintine. 
Variétés Littéraires. Par M.de Sacy. 
Les Philosophes au Pilori. Par C. de Bussy. 
La Marquise de Pompadour, 
Rossini, Homme et I’ Artiste. 
Berthollet, Essai sur le Caractére et Ten- 
dances de l’Empéreur Napoléon III. 
Guizot, Mémoires pour servir & 1” 
de mon Temps. Tome I, 
Christine. Par Louis Enault, 
Corréspondance de Roger de Rabutin. 
Tomes I. & IIL. 
Mémoires de Prince Eugéne. Tome I, 
L’Honnete Femme. Par Veuillot. 
Richelieu et la Fronde. Par Michelet. 
Barante, Etudes et Historiques, 
L’Asie Mineur et Syrie. Par la Princesse 


080. 
Le Par Amedée Achard. 
Bellezza et Civilta di Nicolo Tommaseo. 
Le Cene ed altri Prose di Grazzino. 


Le Vie 


Marie Stuart et Catherine de Medicis, Par 
Cheruel, 


One-and-Twenty.——The Reigning Beau! 
Preachers and hing. 
The Poor Relation. By *itiss Pardoe, 
The Oxonian in Thelemarken, 

Miss Procter’s Poems.— Rumour, 


Confessions of a Catholic _ 
William the Conqueror. Sir C. Napier. 
Forester’s m of Duncairn, 


Mrs. Colonel Somerset’s Adventures, 

Aytoun’s Scottish Ballads. 

Brialmont’s Life of oe 

Mrs, Case’s Journal at Lucknow. 

White’s Month in Yorkshire. 

An English Girl in the Black Forest, 

The Siege of Delhi. By Rotton. 

Lord Hastings’s Private Journal. 

Life of Mary A. Schimmelpenninck. 

Novels and Novelists. ——Gutzlaff’s China. 

Seddon’s Life and Letters, 

Colquhoun’s France and Italy. [cund, &e. 

Edwards's Personal Adventures in Rohil- 

Raikes’s Notes on the Rebellion in North- 
West India. 

A Journey Due North. Rachel’s Memoirs. 

Gubbins’s in Oudh. 

The A thy Satire. By Bailey. 

Every Man his own Prompt. — Rita. 

China. By the Times Correspondent. 

My Escape from the Mutinies in Oude, 

Beatrice Cenci. By Guerrazzi. 


Trust and Trial. By Mary Howitt. 
Caird’s Sermons. —-Faults on Both Sides. 
Lewes’s Sea-Side Studies. 


The Cruise of the Betsey. By! ae Miller. 
The Only Child. By Lady Sco! 


Aspects of Paris. By ne 


By | Country Life in Piedmont. 


Heckington. By Mrs. Gore. 

Dr. Thorne. By Anthony 

Ellis’s Friends at their own de, 

The ies of Bever Hollow. 

Clarke’s Peloponnesus,—F ortune’sChina. 


Domenech’s Adventures in 
Texas and Mex! 

The Earls of Kildare. ——Stephenson’s Life. 
Philip Paternoster.——Annals of Windsor. 

Louis Blanc’s Historic Revelations, 1848, 

Guizot’s Memoirs. Vol. I. [Popes 

Wiseman’s Recollections of the Last tom 

Extinct Volcanoes of Central 


Fran 

Inside Canton, By Yvan, 

Rawlingson’s Herodotus. 

Grant’s,Memoirs of Montrose. 

Gleig’s .——Kingsley’s Andromeda, 

Adolphus’s Letters from Spain. 

God’s Acre, By Mrs, Stone. 

Hayward’s Essays.——Mill’s India in 1858. 

Hoxe’s Life of Shelley. Livingstone. 

Gladstone’s Homeric 

Froude’s England. Vole . III. and IV, 

Ursula. By Miss Sewell. 

The Old Palace. By Julia Tilt. 

The Countess of Bonneval, By Lady G, 
Fullerton. 

Yule’s Mission to the Court of Ava, 

Wellington’s Indian Despatches, Vols. 
I. and IL. 

Sleeman’s Journey through Oude. 

The Siege of Lucknow. ty Rees. 

The Defence of Lucknow. By a Staff Officer. 

Oulita, By Arthur Helps, 

Dawbarn’s Naples and King Ferdinand. 

Chambre’s West-End Life.——Easton. 

Life and Times of Edmund Burke, By 
M‘Knight. 

Year after Year. By Mrs, Clive, 

Martineau’s British India. 

Martineau’s Suggestions for the Govern- 
ment of India, 

Lord Dufferin’s Yacht 

Court Fools, By Doran. i 

Chow Chow. By Lady Falkland 

Cyrus Redding’s Literary Life. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Béranger et ses Chansons. Par Bernard. 
Béranger: Ma Biographie, Derniéres 
Chansons, Fe 


Histoire des Révolutions d’Italie. Par 
Défection de Marmont en 1814. 
Le Poussin; sa Vie et ses @uvres, Par 
Bouchette. 
Nos Artistes au Salon de 1857. Par About. 
Pétersbourg et Moscou. Par Léon Goddart. 
L’Eygypte Contemporaine, 1840—57. Par 
errenau, Centrale. 
Le et les Explorations de |’ Afrique 
M. de Chateaubriand. Par Villemain, 
Les Secrets de l’Oreiller. Par Eugéne Sue, 
Le Neeud de Ruban. Par Mde. Ancelot. 
La Fille du Millionnaire. 
Les Fréres de Lait. Par E. Carlen, 
Arnould. Par Goncourt, 
moires du Duc de Lauzun. 
en Histoire de Louis XVI. 
Aventures de Guerre, Par M. de Jonnes. 
ey voir dans une rue, Par L. 


Rey 
Madame de Montmorency. Par A. Renée. 
— de I’'Hlistoire de France, Par P. 


du Leban. Par L 
Amari. 


Brun, Mdme. C, Reybaud. 
Dishes Rouge. Par X. de Montépin. 
Ta D Duchesse de Lauzun, Par la Comtesse 


Lech Chatean de Piriac. Par X.de Montépin. 
L’Homme aux Contes. Par Alex, Dumas, 
Maitre Pierre. Par About. 

Les Salons de Paris. Par Mdme. Ancelot. 
Blanc, Trésors de l’Art & Manchester. 


. | Sentiments de Justice et d’Humanité dans 


Ja Question Indienne. 

Coquerel, Jean Calais et sa Famille. 
Damiron. Mémoires pour eervir 4 I’Histoire 
de la Philosophie au XVIII. Siécle. 2Tom. 
oo en France. Par Pes- 


Lettres de la Mére Agnés Arnauld, Abbesse 
rt-Royal. Par M. P. Faugére, 2 


de Treuil, Par Achard 
Aventures au 


L’Officier de Fortune. Par Xavier de Mon- 
tépin. 4 Tomes 


rrari. | Les Anglais et VInde. Par E. D, Valbezen. 


L’Insurrection de l’Inde, Par Fonvielle et 


Legault, 
L’Insecte. Par J. Michelet. 
Naples, 1130-1857. Par Paya. 


St. Simon, sa Vie et ses waux. Par 


Hubbard. 
arie-Antionette, M. de 


Genlis, Félico, et’ Portraits, Par le Due 
von Lave Chili. Par le Dr. F. Maynard. 
0 au ‘ar le 
Sas Monod, 
Les rancais du XIX. Siécle. 


‘ar Taine. 
Frédéric le Grand et saCour. Par Miihlbach. 
Louis Blanc—Histoire de la Révolution 
Frangaise. Tome 9. Tomes. 
Madame du Deffand. Par Alex. Dumas, 
Mémoires de Ninon de !’Enclos. 
Une Route sans Issue, -Par Mde, Ancelot. 


es. 
. Par Alphonse Karr. 
Les Frane Comtoises. Par Max Buchon. 
MadameGil-Blas, Par Paul Féval. 15Tomes. 
Le Millionnaire. Par Paul deKock. 2Tomes, 
Mémoires du Duc de Raguse. 9 Tomes, 
Maréchal Marmont devant I’Histoire, 
De France en Chine. Par Yvan. 
Christ et le Siécle. Par B _. 
Religion Naturelle. Par J. 
de son Journal 
Historiques et Biogra- 
La Liberté de Conscience. Par Jules Simon. 
Réforme. Par J. Michelet. 
Guerre de Religion. Par J. 
ar J. Michelet, 
Georgiana Fullerton. 
und Novellen. Von L, 


Der von Rom. Von K. Gutskow. 
Fes und Tschako, Soldatengeschichten von 
J. Gundiing. 


Novellen von A. von Auer. 

Ludwig Bérne. Briefe aus Paris. 

Aus Amerika, Reisen u. Studiren. Von J. 
Frébel. 

Deutsche Triume. Von L. Steub. 


Hue, Christianisme en Chine. 3 Tomes. *| Dinrich Von F, Korner. 


Vo: dans les Mers du Nord, & bord de | Die 


la Corvette Reine Hortense, Par Charles 
Edmond, 
Causéries, Par Alex. Dumas, 


Schweis. Von der Griifin 


d'Istria. 


La Comtesse de pease. Par Lady | Briefe 


Adéle, By Julia Kav h. 
kinson’s Oriental and Western Siberia, 
‘om Brown's School-days, 
Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
Woman’s Thoughts about Women, 
Buckle’s Histo: Civilization, 
Ludlow’s British India. 
Barth’s Central Africa. 6 Vols. 
wo Years ingsley. 
White Lies, Shy Read 4 
Scenes of Clerical Essays, 
hans, By Mrs, 
Debit and Credit. B ytag. 
Ruskin’s Political Reonomy of Art. 
Katherine, and the Moment of Fortune, 
The Life of the Moselle. By Rooke. 
Scott’s Domestic Architecture. 
A Year of Revolution. By Lord Normanby. 
Croker’s ry on the French Revolution. 
Blunt on the Right Use of the Early Fathers. 
The Forests of France. By the Hon. 
Grantley Berkeley. 
Tiger Shooting in Indias By Rice. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah. 
Mrs. Spiers’s Ancient India. 
Delhi, the City of the Moguls. 
a Briggs’s India and Europe. 
The Rebellion in India. By Norton. 
Memoirs of Colonel Mountain, 
Matthews’s Table Talk. 
Maurice’s Epistles of St. John. 
Bishop Blomfield and his Times. 
Unprotected Females in Norwa 
Vacations in Ireland. By Weld. 
Morier’s the Rais 4 
Bacon’s Works, ng: an 
Heath. Vols. I., Pir ag 
Bacon’s By Whatel 
.| Macaulay’s hy Vols. 4 to IV, 
Memoirs of St.Simon. By B.St. John. 4Vols, 
De Quincy’s China,——_Meadows’s China. 


Nikolaus I. Die Polnische Revolution, Von 
C. Voelkhausen. 

Der Llanero. Von F, Lubojatsky. 

Schloss u, Pfarrhaus. Von B. v. Wiese. 

Palm u. Lorbeer. ein eine 
Zeitbild. Von W. v. Syd 

Denkschriften. Milit, Po tis, Feldmar- 
schalls Radet sky. A 

Ruasische Familienchronik. 


‘on 8, T. 
Deutsche Liebe, 
Wanderun; mit Karl v. Stein. 
Von E. 


Blau Wasser. Von F. Gerstiicker. 

Das Haus der Hofriithin. Von ’. Stein. 
Kaspar Hauser. Von G. F. Daumer. 
Marianne; 0, Um Liebeleiden. Von H. Konig. 
Aus dem Salonleben. Von C. Géhren 

Unsere Zeit; Jahrbuch zum Conversations- 


Lexikon. 
Drei Jahre. Von Rellstab. (singer. 
Lebende Bilder aus Amerika. Von Grey- 


Neue Novellen. Von Paul Henfe, 

Die Reisegefahrten. Von Lewald. 

Gesch, des ne Reiches in Asicn, 
Von Karl F. Neumann, 

Zur Ruhe setzen, Von Hacklinder. 

Berlin und Sanssouci. Von F. Mihlbach. 

Ulrich von Hutten, Von D. Strauss. 

im Nordwesten der Vereinig- 


taaten. 

Die Gliickstern, Von Burow. 
Das Alte Haus. Von Gerstaecker. 
Soll und Haben. Von Fre 
Fin Russicher Staatsmann. J. J. Sievers, 
Ein Herbst in Wales. Von Rodenberg. 
Vier Jahre Memorien ; Portraits und rleb- 

nisse. Von E. Schmidt Weissenfels. 
 ~ Niirnberg’s Vorzeit, ein Volkslied, Von 

ren: 


Herder’s Briefwechsel mit seiner Braut. 
Goethe’s und der 
Dichter seiner Zeit an Herder. 
Briefe an Herder. Von Lavater, Jacobi, 
Forster, u. 8, w. 
Graf Mirabeau. Von TheodorMundt. 4 Bde. 
~~ Voight von Silt, Von Theodor Mugge. 


Bde, 
Alte Stadt, Erzihl 
Hesekiel, Erster Die 


die Z mossen. 

Heinrich der Achte und sein Hof, oder 
Katharina Roman. 
Von Mihlbach, 

Die Reise nach “von S. K. H. des 
Prinzen Waldemar von Preussen. 

dem Schwiibischen Volksleben, Von 


tein. 
Franz Baco, Von Kuno Fischer. 


All the Reviews and Magazines, Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh Essays, Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue Contemporaine, Revue 
Germanique, Revue Suisse, &c. 


: Detailed Catalogues, with Terms for Families and Book Societies, sent on application. 


307, REGENT STR 


EET, W., LONDON. 


Subscription—ONE GUINEA per Annum, Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS and upwards, 
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Third and Cheaper Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 5s, 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY. By W. S. 


Guy. With Preface by Canon Gruty. 
London: Jonnw W. Parxzr and Sox, West Strand. 
The First Part, 6s. 


A’ INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By we Barry, M.A., Head Master of Leeds Grammar 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 


London: Jonn W. Pagxer and Son, West Strand. 


THE LATE BARON ALDERSON, 
In the Press, Post Octavo, . 
ELECTIONS FROM THE CHARGES AND OTHER 
RS OF BARON ALDERSON, with an Introductory Notice 
A.pErsoy, M.A., Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 
London: Jonun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


R ALL OCCASIONS.—MANUSCRIPT SERMONS, by a 
Graduate of Oxford in full orders, and of parochial experience. 
Address, E.0., 9, Brownlow-street, Holborn, W. C. 
Just published, with Fifty Engravings on Wood, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 
Pee MANIPULATION ; Treating of the Practice 
of the Art and its Various Appliances to Nature. By Laxe Parcer, Esq., 
grapher of the Royal Portraits ta! taken at Windso 
London: Jonn CuvuRcHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Now ready, Seventh Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
OWNES’ MANUAL OF CHEMIS’ TRY. Edited by H. Bence 
Jonzs, M.D., F.R.S.; and A. W. Hormann, Ph.D 
London: Joun Cuvurcuiti, New 
CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER PRODUCED! 
ICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Threepence 
Monthly. To be completed in Twenty-four parts, Part I. published November 
t. Thirty-two pages of letter-press, beautifully printed. Maps, Engravings, Prizes. 
A number sent post free for three stamps. 
London : S. 0. Breton, 18, Bouverie-street, E.C., and all Booksellers. 


Just published, 12mo, roan, 4s. 
NTHON’S, (C.) HOMER’S ILIAD, the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Books, according to the ordinary Text, with English Notes Critical and 
xplanatory, a Metrical Index, and Homeric Glossary. A New Edition, by BENJAMIN 
Davizs, Ph.D., Lips. 
London: Wiitraa Trae and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
On November 1st will be published, in 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 

A THIRD VOLUME of SERMONS PREACHED AT 

ST. MARK’S. By the Rev. J. M. Bextew, 8.C.L. 
T. and W. Boons, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street ; of whom may also be had the 
vious Volumes, viz.—Vols. T. and IL., price 21s. ; or Vol, IL, separately, price 

TOs. 0s. 6d., and “ Six ‘Oceasional Sermons,” 8v0, price 4s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
Next week, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 3s, 6d. 


URIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, Past and Present: a Book for 
Old and Young. By Jonn Tuas, F. ’s. A., Editor of the “ Year-Book of Facts,” 


By the same Author, 3s. 6d. 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
EXPLAINED. Twenty-second Thousand. 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 


Just published, cloth, 12s. 


TS CLERICAL DIRECTORY: a Biographical and Statistical 
Book of Reference for all Facts relating to the Clergy and the Church, Com- 
piled by the Conductors of the “ Clerical Journal.” 

“The value of the ‘ Clerical Directory’ is in +4 proof that it affords how small the 
general incomes of the clergy are.” —Satw view, 

“This work is what it professes to be—a biographical and statistical book of 
reference for facts relating to the Clergy and the Church. We feel sure that the 
on Directory’ will rapidly supersede the old-fashioned ‘Clergy List,’”—Court 


London: Jonn Crocxrorp, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


OR MAGISTRATES.—PATERSON’S PRACTICAL 
STATUTES of 1858, now ready, in a compact volume for the or pocket, 
contains all the Statutes ever required by the Magistrate or Lawyer, with lanatry 
Introductions, Notes, and a Copious Index. By Paterson, Barrister 

at-Law. Price 9s. 6d. The Volumes from 1849 to this time may 
29, Essex-street, 
80, 


THE SECOND EDITION of the NEW PRACTICE OF 
MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. By T. W. yo 
contains all the recent jurisdictions, with forms, &c., price 12s, 

Law Orrice, 29, Essex-street. 


Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


HE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. By T. 
H. Taywer, F.L.S., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, late 
Physician to the Hospital for Women, &e. 
= oa have much satisfaction in cordially recommending the book as one of the most 
accurate, and accessible manuals on the subject.”— Edinburgh Medical 
August, 1858, 
By the same Author, 


A MANUAL OF THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. Third 
Edition, revised and improved. 4s. 6d. 


A MANUAL | OF CLINICAL MEDICINE AND PHYSICAL 
DIAGNOSIS 


MEMORANDA ON POISONS. 1s. 
London: Henry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 


Now ready, in 1 Vol., Folio, strongly bound in cloth, price 25s., post free, 


HE PARLIAMENTARY REMEMBRANCER. 
Vol. I., containing the com — History of the P: 
Session of 1857-8 ; with Notes Explanatory and Illustrative, Index. 
ducted by Toumin Sauru, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.—Orders to be sent to Mr. Jomm E. 
Taxcor, 10, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London, W.C. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
Will be ready on the 28th inst., price One Shilling, 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK FOR 1899, 
containing GROUPS OF BIRDS OF GREAT BRITAIN, PRINTED IN 
COLOURS, Drawn and Described under the ouperin rintendence of JouN Goutp, Esq., 
| ome Twelve Emblematic Designs to the endar, Fifteen Beautiful Fine-Art 
Easrevings. and Twenty-three Diagrams of the Comet, and Appearances of the 
Planets; Calendar, Festivals, Anniversaries, Times of H igh Water, and of the Risin, 
and Setting of the ‘Sun, Moon, and Planets for each Sout, also, the Queen and Royal 
Family, Foreign Ambassadors, Law Courts, Law and University Terms, a and 
Passport Regulations; Stamps and Taxes; Lists of Government Offices and Officers, 
Officers, Directors of the Bank of England, and Acts of Parliament Tee during 
the iast Session, &c., &c.,&c. London: Published at the Office of the IntustRatrED 
Lowpon News, 198, Strand; and to be had of all Booksellers, 
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NOTICE. 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MR. BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Will be ready at the end of February. 


Lonpon : New Bur.ineron Street, 
October 23rd, 1853, 


Just ready, price Ninepence, 
THE 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
FOR THE SESSION 1858-59, 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Immediately, in 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 


MAUD BINGLEY. 


A TALE. 


By FREDERICA GRAHAM. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


Second Edition, handsomely 10s. 64.; 
morocco, 21s. 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY 
THE POETS. 


With Sixteen Coloured Illustrations, printed in imitation of the 
Original Drawings Brrxet Foster. 


Sundays observe. 
Think, when the bells do cme, *tis angels’ music.” 
Henrpser. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


“Mr, ants | - an exquisite and original genius; a poet whom poets will love,”"— 
Literary Gaz 


BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
On the 1st of November will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1859. 


With Illustrations by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 


LONDON : 


OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 


On the 30th instant will be published, price 1s., No. XXXIV., (being the Second 
Number of the New Volume) of 


HE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Caries KNIGHT. 

The First Portion of this important Work, from the Earliest oo « the Revolution 

of 1638, is complete in Four Volumes, with a copious Index, price 36s 

London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
On the 30th inst, will be published, price 1s., No, XIII. of 

VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Twackeray. With 
Illustrations by the Author. The it Volume is now ready, price 13s, in cloth. 

Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


J. F. HOPES NEW WORKS. 
THE NEW NOVEL. - 
“PIVE YEARS OF boll By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


OPINIONS OF THE P. 


“ We suspect that in t47 the ey of ‘ Five Yeats of It,’ we have not made our 


readers acquainted with the best parts of the book. SC, 
ceived, well discriminated, ‘and consistently maintained, and the language is good.”— 
Saturday Review, 


“Mr. his sentiment is often pleasing 
and es, if not ve his descriptive passages spirited, and his style 


buoyant and polished.”— Morning Post. 
“There is evidence of talent pe capability. . . There is a spirit and vitality about 
Atheneum, 


the book which well for the author’s success,” — 
“ It is doing but critical justice to say there is very considerable talent evinced im 
his production.”—Leader, ‘ 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d., Second Edition, 
HE ADVENTURES OF MRS. COLONEL SOMERSET IN 
CAFFRARIA, Edited by J. E. Fzwron. 


“Mrs, Somerset has — isodes to hich in another 
some les to tell, w place might 


J.F. Norn, 16, Great 
ARR’S NEW CLASSICAL LEXIOON : with 2000 additional 
Names, Classical Citations, &c., 10s. 
“among te the bet of exiting —Literary 


“The explanations and arrangements, and the general plan of the work, are of the 
excution i tere, lowe, teoming with te; but without involving dryness” 


LARB'S HISTORY OF GREECE. Third Baition. 7s. 6d. 
very clear, impartial, and en compendium.”— Dean 


—_— ™ INCLUDING LISTS OF THE GRADUATES AND DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS 
OF THE PREVIOUS SESSION. 
ssays, 
thers. 
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COMPLETION OF GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Witb. Portrait, Maps, and Index, 12 Vols. 8vo, 16s. each, 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Period to the 
close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great. By Gzrorex 


ROTE. 

*,* This wo work being now finished, Subscribers are 

sets without delay, as after a short period the Volumes will cease to be sold separately. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


RAWLINSON’S TRANSLATION OF HERODOTUS. 
Now ready, with Maps and Woodcuts, Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 18s, each, 
HE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A new English Version. 
Translated with Notes and Essays. By Rev. G. Raw irtnson, M.A., Fellow of 
Baliol College, Oxford ; assisted by Sir Hzewry Rawirnson and Sir J. G. Wiixrnson. 
*,* Vols. III. and IV., completing the work, will be published in December, 

“It the fashion to say that learning was deca; in Oxford; but the i 
tion during th the g the pat Mr. Rawlinson’s and of Mr, 
* Homer,’ he ”"—The Vice-Chancellor’s (Rev. Dr. 
Retiring Speech at Oxford, Oct. 8 

Joun Albemarle-street. 
DR. JOHN ABERCROMBIE’S WORKS. 
Now ready, Fifteenth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
NQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS, AND THE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. By Joun Anrr- 


cromsBiz, M.D. 
Also, Tenth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 
ABERCROMBIE ON THE PHILOSOPHY. OF THE MORAL 


FEELINGS 
Joun Murray, Albemale-street. 
WORKS BY SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
Now ready, Ninth Edition, revised, with many Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s, 


Te PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; or, the Modern Changes 
ea ~ and its Inhabitants, as illustrative of Geology. By Sir Cuartes 


By the same Author, 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY; or, the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 
Fifth Edition, revised, with 750 Woodcuts. = 14s. 


A FIRST AND SECOND VISIT TO NORTH AMERICA, 
CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, &c.; with Geological Observations. Second Edition. 
Maps, 4 Vols, Post S8vo, 24s, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES. 
THE LATEST AND CHEAPEST EDITIONS. 
Now ready, 4 Vols. 8vo, 42s, 
OMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. By Sir 


Wrtxram Brackstone. A New Edition, adapted to the Present State of the 
Law. By R. Matcorm Kerr, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
Also, by the same Editor, 

THE STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE. Being those portions of 
the Commentaries which relate to the British Constitution 2S the Rights of Persons. 
1 Vol. Post 8vo, 9s. 

*,* This volume contains those portions only of the larger work which form the sub- 
ject” of examination for the title of Associate in Arta, in the new Oxford, Cambridge, 


and Middle Class Examinations. 
Joun Murray, Albermarle-street. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 
Just ready, Second Edition, Revised, with an Index to the entire Work, 
Vols, 8vo0, 42s, 
IVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, from the 


Norman Conquest to the of Lord Tenterden. By Lorp Camens 
Lord Chief Justice of England, , ene 


Also, now ready, Fourth Edition, Re with an Index, 10 Vols, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 

LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 
AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times, 
to the death of Lord Eldon, 

ooh book that has reached the fourth edition, and the praise of bie ay is in every- 

hry mouth, requires no commendation at our hands, But we y welcome the 
work in this new and popular form, and think the learned and be Fg lord could hardly 
have bestowed a greater boon upon the profession of which he is so distinguished a 
member, than by placing so useful a book within the reach of all,”—Gentleman’s 


Magazine, Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS OF ART. 
The following are now ready :— 


POPULAR HANDBOOKS ON PAINTING. 
The following are now ready :— 


ITALIAN S OF PAINTING. From the German 
of Sir Cuartes Eastiaxs, P. 
Edition. With iso 8vo, 30s. 
“Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of Ku; ler’s * Handbook of Italian scr eB has 
acquired the position of a standard work. illustrations are admirable.” Senden, 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. By C. R. 
R.A. With Ulustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


Young Painters,”— Examiner. 


mL 
NOTICES OF THE LIVES AND WORKS OF THE EARLY 
FLEMISH PAINTERS, By J. A. Crows and G, B, Cavatcasg~iz. With Ilustra- 
inters of the Flemish school performs for them some- 
of the same function which Kugler’s “Handbook” accomplished for the Italian 
= . The execution exhibits cautious self-reliance, with a wide and diligent 
study.”—Spectator. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
WORKS BY THE REV. J. J. BLUNT, B.D. 
LATE MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY AT CAMBRIDGE, 
The following have been published :— 
RINCIPLES TOR THE FROPER UNDERSTANDING OF 
lied ; with an Incidental 


RITINGS, stated and app! together 
fon of the Resurrection of our Lord. Post 8vo, 6s. “bd. 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, an Argument of their Veracity; with an 
Appendix containing undesigned Coincidences between the Gospels, Acts, and 
Josephus, Fifth Edition. 8vo, 9s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES, Second Edition. vo, 9s 


Iv. 


LECTURES ON THE RIGHT USE OF THE any 
FATHERS. Second Edition, 8vo, 15s, 


THE PARISH PRIEST; his “Acquirements, Principal Obliga- 
tions, and Duties. Second Edition. Post fig . 6d. 


PLAIN SERMONS. Preached before a Country Congregation. 
First and Second Series. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. each, 
__Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 
This day, Medium 8vo, cloth, price £1 8s. 
A TREATISE ON THE HUMAN SKELETON (including the 
Joints). By Grorez Murray Humpnery, Esq., M.B. Cantab, F.R.C.S., Su 


to Addenbroooke’s Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery and my og in the Camb - 
University Medical School. With 260 I!lustrations drawn from Nature. 


Macmittan and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


REV. JOHN COLE’S SERMONS, 
Just published, 12mo, 284 pages, price 4s, 6d. 
| gee SERMONS. By the Rev. J Joun Coir, M.A., of 
Saint John’s College, Cambridge ; and Curate an, Sgn, Devon. 

Plymouth: Exeter: W. i :G.8 Cal- 
lington B. Puruuirs, Cam bridge : London and Oxford: J. H. 
and J. Parker ; and all Booksellers. 

LORD BROUGHAM’S WORKS. 
Now ready, in 10 Vols. Post 8vo, 50s. cloth, 
HE CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS OF HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S., Member of the Institute, 
Collected and Revised by his — 

This Series contains Memoirs and antes 4 of Statesmen, Men of Letters and Philo- 
sophers, Discourses on Natural Theol ogy, Micellaneous on Literary and 
Political Subjects, Contributions to the “Edinburgh Review,” oa a selection of 
Speecites, Political and Social, with Historical Introductions, 

London and Glasgow: Ricuarp and Co. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUME FOR 1859. 


In Feap. 4to, price 21s. cloth extra gilt and ls nee or in morocco elegant, or 
. morocco antique, £1 11s, 6d. 


EMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Belested and 
Edited by the Rev. R. A. Wrtimorr, and Illustrated with One Hundred Designs 
by Birket Foster, J. Wolf, and John Gilbert, elaborately Engraved by Dalziel. 
_ The Publishers announce this Work with the certainty that it is the finest and most 
ly Illustrated Volume that will appear this season. 


NCIENT POTTERY AND PORCELAIN: Egyptian, A Assyrian, 
Etruscan, and Roman. By Samvust Brecu, F 
Plates and 200 Woodcuts. 2 Vola. Medium 8yo, 42s, 


MEDLZEVAL AND MODERN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 
y JoszrH Marryat, Second Edition, with Coloured Plates and 240 Woodcuts 
edium 8vo, 31s, 6d, 


THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE, 
as applied to the Decoration of Furniture, Arms, Jewels, &. By Jutus Lasarts. 
With 200 lllustrative Engravings. 8vo, 18s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Now ready, with numerous Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 
fy STUDENT’S HUME: a History of hay from the 


Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Revolution o Daviy Hume. 
Abridged, incorporating the Corrections and aoe of Recent Historians, and 
continued to the present time. 

“This work is designed to supply a long acknowledged want in our School and Col- 
lege Literature—a Student's History of England in a volume of moderate size, free 
from sectarian and party prejudice, ——_ the results of the researches of the best 
modern historians, tracing more particularly the development of the Constitution, and 
bringing out prominently the characters a | actions of the great men of our country. 

“Tt has lately been the fashion in some quarters to underrate the — and exag- 
the fi the faulis of Hume; but the most competent judges have +. been among 
the first to render homage to his greatness as an historian. Hallam remarks, 
that ‘Hume was the first writer who had the merit of cnpesing the character of 
Edward I,;’ and a recent critic has given expression to the general opinion, ‘ that 
Houme’s account of our English annals is still, with all its defects, the best history of 
the period over which it ewe 

“As much p ible is given in the present work to the rise and pro- 
gress of the Constitution; bat in order to economise space, and at the same time not 
to + the narrative, much important information upon this subject is inserted 
in a smaller type in the ‘ Notes and Illustrations, where the Student will find an 
account of the * Government, Laws, and Institutions of the Anglo-Saxons,’ of the 

* Anglo-Norman C ~~ whe Ne the ‘ Origin de of Parliament,’ and of other 
matters of a similar kind.”—Zatract from 


Murray, 


London: Gzogex Rovuttgpes and Co., Farringdon-street. 
“A PLAIN COMMON-SENSE BOOK.”—Atheneum. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d, half bound, 
HE ENGLISH COOKERY BOOK, uniting a Good Style with 
Economy, and ee to all Persons in every clime; containing many —, 
lished Receipts in Daily Use by Private Families, Collected by a Committee 
Ladies, and Edited by J. i. Wausn, Author <2, **A Manual of Domestic Economy,” a 
which a portion of this Work has ‘been com ar 
Numerous New Receipts have been adde also Chapters on Suny: niin, and the 
department of seg which relates to the Kitchen; ; his a most com- 
plete Cookery Book, adapted to every-day use, and the wants of all miles. 
London: and Co., Farringdon-street. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE ELDER DISRAELI. 

Now ready, Vol. III. of the 
URIOSITIES OF LITERATURE 
Edited and Revised by his Son, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

“Taking this edition as it stands, we can praise it strongly. It is cheap and 
portable, and it has excellent typogra; hy. It is a valuable presentment of a work 
which is already classic, and we are to see it published a o—- that 
suitshe requirements of elegance library shelves, and of lightness of 
for general circulation.”—Press, 

* ‘The Next Volume in this Series, to be published on December Ist, will be 

THE CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS. 
London: Gzores and Co., Farringdon-strect. 


“ConTAINS THE INFORMATION THAT EVERYONE OUGHT TO KNOW.” 

In Feap, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, is now _ the Fourth Thousand of 

OW WE ARE GOVERNED. ED. By A ALBANY FoNBLANQUE, 
Jun., Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-La’ 

“ Manifest enough is the value of a comprehensive book like this. Itisa om at of 
the English constitution, not only clearly and oats written, but, consid == 
vast extent of the “> marvellous for the fulness of its sum — a 

“We can say of ‘How we are Governed,’ that it el ‘how’ very clearly, and 


explains ‘ why’ with great precision and good sense.” —A 
London: 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 


AND 
23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA; with a Visit to 
Carthage. By J. W. Buaxestey, B.D., Vicar of Ware; and sometime Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Map and Illustrations after Photo- 
graphs, 8vo. [In November, 


LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connexion with 
the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By Davrp Masson, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature in University College, London. With 
Portraits. Vol. 8vo. (In November, 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS: 


the Experiences of a Little Girl. ‘By the Author of “ Mrs. Mar; Ma‘tland.” 
Imperial 16mo. In November. 


DAYS OF OLD: Three Tales of Old English History for 
the Young. the Author of “ Ruth and Her Friends.” Imperial 16mo. With 
a Frontispiece by Mr. Holman Hunt. (Jn November, 


SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; or, Long 


Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of “Tom _Brown’s School 
Days,” [Nearly ready. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF IRON BRIDGES; with 
especial Reference to the in of the Principles of Mechanical Phi hy 
to Girders. By Joun H. Latrnam, M.A,, C.E., Fellow of Clare 
College, Cambridge. (In November. 


THE STABILITY OF THE MOTION OF SATURN’S 
RINGS: on various Hypotheses of their Constitution. By Jawms Crerk Max- 
WELL, M.A., Professor Natural Philosophy in the University 

SCHOOL SONGS: a Collection of Origi and Other 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into English 
Verse. By J.C. Waicut, M.A., Translator of “ Dante.” 8vo, [Zn November. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English. 
By D, J. Vaueuay, M.A., and J. Lu. Davres, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. 8vo, (Just ready, 


LIFE OF PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES, THE 
NATURALIST. By Wrtsoy, M.D., Regius Professor of 
Technology in the University of Edinburgh; Author of “The Five Gateways of 
Knowledge.” [In ion, 


NOW READY. 
RUTH AND HER FRIENDS: a Story for Girls, With 


a Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. Second Edition, 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN 
THE CHAPEL OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE DURING SIX YEA 
1852-58, By the Right Rev. G. E. L. Corroy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta, an 
Metropolitan of India. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


A TREATISE ON THE HUMAN SKELETON, 
including the JOINTS. With 260 Illustrations drawn from Nature. By G. M. 
Huwpnry, M.B. Cantab., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to Addenbrooke’s Hospital, and Lec- 
turer on Sargery and Anatomy in the Cambridge University Medical School. 

Medium 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


LETTERS ON ROMANISM, IN REPLY TO DR. 


NEWMAN’S ESSAY ON DEVELOPMENT. By the late W. Arcner Borier, 
M.A. Edited by the Very Rev. T. Woopwarp, rs) wn; and Revised 
the Rev. Cuartes Harpwick, M.A., Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, 10s.6d, Second Edition. 


Criticism—4. Angel in the House—5. Carlyle’s Life of Sterling—6. Esmond— 
7. My Novel—8. Bleak House—9,. Westward Ho!—10, Wilson’s Noctes—11, 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy, 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Ox Boy. 
With a New Preface. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Sixth Edition. 

BRITISH INDIA: ITS RACES AND ITS HISTORY. 


By Jouy Matcotm Luptow, Esq. 2 Vols, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL: chiefly 
on English Poets. By Davrp Masson, M.A., Professor of English Literature in 
University College, London. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Contents.—1. Shakspeare and Goethe—2. Milton’s Youth—3. The Three 
Devils: Luther’s, Milton’s, and Goethe’s—4, Dryden, and the Literature of ghe 
Restoration—5. Dean Swift—6. Chatterton: a Story of the Year 1770—7, Words- 
worth—8. Scottish Influence in British Literature—9, Theories of Poetry—10, 
Prose and Verse: De Quincey. 


STEPS TO THE SANCTUARY; or, the Order for 
Morping Prayer set forth and explained in Verse. By James Forp, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Exeter Cathedral. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By Cartes 
Kiyestey, F.S.A., Author of “ Westward Ho!” With an Lilustrated Companion 
containing coloured Illustrations of the Objects mentioned in the Work, by G. B. 
Sowerby, F.L.S, Feap. 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, 6s, 6d. _ Third Edition, 

*,* The “Ittusrratep Companron” may be had separately, price 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS DELIVERED at UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Turine, M.A., Head Master, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.. 


MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 
WALPOLE. Edited by Dr. Dorax, Author of “The Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover.” 2 Vols. Demy 8yo. 


M. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN 


TIMES. 8yo. Vol. III. 


THIRD VOLUME of PRESCOTT’S REIGN 
OF PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 8vo, and Cabinet Editions, 
with Portraits. 


JOURNAL KEPT DURING THE GREAT 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Mrs. Datrympiz 
Post 8vo. 


NEW PICTURES and OLD PANNELLINGS. 


By Dr. Doran, Author of “Habits and Men.” Post 8vo, with Portrait 
of Dr. Doran, 10s. 6d. 


COMPLETION of HORACE WALPOLE’S 
LETTERS. The New Edition. Edited by Peter CunninenaM. 
Vol. IX., with copious Index of Names, and Five Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM, 
from the Foundation of the Newspaper Press in England to the Repeal 
of the Stamp Act in 1855. With Sketches of Press Celebrities. By 
ALEXANDER ANDREWS, Author of “The Eighteenth Century.” 2 
Vols. Post Syo. 


STRUGGLES IN FALLING. 


8vo, 6s. 


Small 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. By Perer Lunp 
Srumonps, F.R.G.S., Author of “A Dictionary of Trade Products.” 
Feap. 8vo. 


COMPLETION of “THE GORDIAN 


KNOT.” A Story of the Day. By Surztxy Brooxs. [Illustrated by 
John Tenniel. 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE. 
By Mary Russert Mitrorp. New Edition, in Small 8vo, with 
Portrait, 6s. ‘ 


NEW ° EDITION 
LEGENDS. Small 8vo, 5s. 


of THE INGOLDSBY 


CHECKMATE. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


FIFTH EDITION of SERMONS IN 
STONES; or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology. Small 8vo, 4s. 


NEW EDITION of PROFESSOR CREASY’S 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
With many Additions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION of MR. GUBBINS’ 
MUTINIES IN OUDH. With valuable Additions, 8vo, with Maps 
and Illustrations, 15s. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. * 


3 
| 
| ESSAYS. By the late Briutey, M.A., Librarian 
of Trinity College, —— Edited by W. G. —, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
__ and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, Crown 8vo, 
th, 7s. 6d. 
Tennyson’s Poems—2. Wordsworth’s Poems—3. and 
4 
| | 
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NEW BOOKS AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


RECENT WORKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 


OF NORMANDY AND. OF ENGLAND. By Sir 
Francis Pareravs, Volumes I, and 
HENRY THE 


ISTORY OF eo from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Elizabeth. auzs Axtnoxy Fsoupa, Second Edition, Vols. I, 
to IV., the of the Eighth, 54s 


GEORGE THE THIRD, 


h 


TUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE “GREAT 
REBELLION.” By J. Laxaton Sanrorp, of Lincoln’s Inn. Octavo, 16s. 

1. From Tudor to Stuart.—2. Puritanism: Religious and Social—3. Antecedents 
and First Years of King Charles.—4. Early Life of by send Cromwell.—5. Constitutional 
Returns to the Long Parliament.—6, Strafford and . Parliamen Royalism. 

The Earl of Sicces. —9, Long-Marston Moor. —10, Cavalier and Roundhead 


ISTORY OF IN N ENGLAND. By 
Tuomas Buckie. d Edition, with an Analytical 
Table of Contents, Octavo, = 


HE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, from 
Origin in Greece down to the Present Day. GEORGE ares 
Epitron. Octavo,m and thoro' 
“This new edition may alm considered as a new work, ment op O° the 
additions and so extensive the alterations. Seven new names have es 
An Introduction, forth the characteristics of Phi- 
fowophy and Science, replaces the original Introduction, Under the heads of 
the a Aristotle, Hume, Con , Kant, and Eclecticism, considerable additions 
alterations will be found; and th hout, the revision has been such that 
paragrapli remains unaltered. Preface. 


N THE CREDIBILITY OF EARLY ROMAN N HISTORY, 
By the Right Hon, Sir Gsorce Cornewatt Lewis, Bart 
Volumes, Octavo, 30s. 


HE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its Relation 

to the History of flava? and to the Government of” Colonies, By ArtTHvg 
Hetrs, Octavo. Vols. I. and iL., with Maps, 28s, Vol. IIL., 16s, 

Vol. I. Prince Henry of Portagsl—Cslausbus—Ovende—The Dominicans—Ojeda 

and Nicuesa—Vasco Nufez de Balboa—Cuba—Las Casas as a Colonist and a Re 


Letters: 1645. former. 
Vol. II, Las Casas—Hernan lo Cortes—The toe of Mexico. 
Vol, III. The of Cortes— das—Guatemal, 


ISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE, 
from the Manuscripts of the late Professor K. 0. Miiller. The first half of the 
Translation by the Right Hon. Sir Gzorcr Cornxwatt Lewis, Bart., M.P. The 
remainder of the Translation, and the Completion of the Work according to the 
Author’s plan, by Jonn Witt1am Donatpson, D.D., Classical Examiner in the 
University of eaten ; late Fellow of Trinity College, "Cambridge. Three Volumes, 
Octavo, 36s, The new ’ portion of the Work is sold separately. 

This work, originally undertaken at the request of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, was written with a view to its appearance in an English form only, 
and left incomplete by the death of its author in 1840, The Society had arranged 
that Dr. Donaldson, who had translated the latter half of the work, should complete 
it according to the Plan proposed by Professor Miiller; and the present ublishers 
have resumed the undertaking i in age yp of od my he within the reach of all classical 
students in this country a ual of Greek Literary History. 
The book comprises Chronological Tables, Indices, some Supplementary Notes, and a 
Memoir and Portrait of the Author, 


ISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS, being the First Part of 
the “ of the Inductive Sciences, Third Edition, By 
Wuewsrtt, D.D., F.R. Two Volumes, Small Octavo, 14s. 

The Ideas included i in this History are the following :—Space, Time, Number, Cause, 
Force, Matter, Pressure, Motion, Inertia, Velocity, ae agg we Polarity, 
Affinity, Substance, Symmetry, Likeness, Kind, Character, Type, Species, Genus, 
Artificial System, Natural System, Terminology, Nomenclature, Life, Vital Force, 
Disease, Final Cause, Historical Cause, U: 7 Catastrophe, First Cause, 


ISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. By Dr. 
Wuewett, F.R.S, Cheaper Edition, with Additions, Three Volumes, 24s 


NATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. By Henry 
Gray, F. RS., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. ig *s Hospital. Illustrated by 

363 large Woodcuts, from Original Drawings, by H. V. Cartrsr, M.D., late Demon- 
strator of Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. The Iilustrations are chiefly from 
Dissections made jointly by the Author and Dr. Carter, Royal Octavo, 782 pages, 28s, 


This work is intended to furnish the Student and Practitioner with an accurate view 
of the Anatomy of the Human Body, and more especially the application of this science 
to Practical Surgery. 

One of the chief objects of the author has been to induce the student to apply his 
anatomical knowl to the more practical points in Surgery, by introducing, in small 
type, under each of the following subdivisions, such observations as show the necessity 
of an accurate knowledge of the part under examination. 

OstxoLoey.—Much time and care have been devoted to this part of the work, the 
basis of anatomical = It contains a concise description of the anatomy of 
the bones, illustrated by Ninety-eight Woodcuts, accurately lettered, showing the 
various markings and processes on each bone, The attachment of the muscles is shown 
in dotted lines, copied in each case from recent dissections. The articulations of each 
bone are shown on a new plan, and a method has been adopted by which the hitherto 
complicated account of the development of the bones is le more simple, 

Tax AwticrLations.—In this section the various structures forming the joints are 
described, a classification of the joints is given, and the anatomy of each ‘ull 
described, illustrated by Thirty Woodcuts, all of which are taken from, or correc’ 
by, recent dissections. 

Tux Muscixs Fascrm,—In this section the muscles are described in gr 
as in ordinary anatomical works. A series of ne pe showing the lines of facia on 
necessary in "the dissection of the muscles in each region, are introduced, and the 
muscles are shown in Fifty-two Woodcuts. The surgical anatomy of the muscles in 
connexion with fractures, of the tendons or muscles divided in operations, is also 


described and illustrated. 
Tax Axrentss.—The course, relations peculiarities, and surgical anatomy of each 
are described in this section, together with the anatomy of the regions contain- 
ing ¢ e arteries more especially involved in surgical operations, This part of the work 
ustrated by Twenty-seven Woodcuts. 

Tus Venvs are described asin ordinary anatomical a series 
of Woodcuts, showing those in each region. a veins of the spine are described and 
illustrated from the well-known work of Bresche 

are and figured a series of illustrations copied from 
the elaborate work of M: 

Tan Ngrvovus ioe AND or Sznsz.—A concise and accurate description 
of this — part of Anatomy has been gi illustrated b: hy me ty-two Wood- 
cuts, showing the spinal cord and its membranes, t soe A : the brain in a serics 
of sectional views, the origin, course, and distribution of the cranial, spinal, and 
sympathetic nerves, and the anatomy of the organs of sense, 

Tux Viscrra.—A detailed description of this essential “gy of anatomy has been 
given, illustrated by Fifty large accurately-lettered Woodcu 

Rauaroyat Anatomy.—The anatomy of the inwum, of the ischio-rectal region, 
and of femoral and inguinal hernia, is at the end of the work. The region 
-- the neck, the axilla, the bend of the elbow, Scarpa’s triangle, and the popl 

in the section on gt arteries. The laryngo-tracheai region, with the eer 
of the trachea and larynx, The regions are ilwstrated bya lerge number of Woodcuts, 

MuoroscoricaL Anatomy.—A brief account of the microscopical anatomy of some 


The Conquest of Peru, 


PELCrONNESUS: NOTES OF STUDY AND D TRAVEL. EY 
Witrram Grorer Crarx, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Octavo, with Maps, 10s, 6d, 


NTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
THE CHARACTER AND HAPPI WOMEN. By Emity Surertrr, 
One of the Authors of “ Thoughts on elf Culture,’ ” 10s, 6d. 


HE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM; with a Narrative 
of the Mission to that Country in 1855. By Sir Jonn "BowniNG, F.RS. Two 
Volumes, Octavo, with Illustrations, 32s, 


ACON’S ESSAYS; with Annotations, by R. D. D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Fourth Edition, enlarged, Wo, 10s. 6d, 


HE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. By A ALEXANDER 
- Baty, M.A., Examiner in Logic, Mental beeen .» in the University of 
London, Cetavo, 


S OF LOGIC. By Joan Srvant Mit. 
Fourth Edition. Two Volumes, 25s, 


OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Joun 
Stuart Mitt, Fourth Edition, Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s. 


UGGESTIONS FOR. THE REPRESSION OF CRIME. 
By M. Davenport Hitt, Q.C. Octavo, 16s, 


Prpcris AND MAXIMS OF JURISPRUDENCE. By 
J.G, Q.C. Octavo, 12s, 


rPRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1857, Octavo, 16s. 


HE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE; with Eovays and and Notes. 4 
Sir ALExanpER Grant, Bart., ‘ollege, Oxford. 
The Second Volut —VI., me Noie, Critical and Explanatory, 12s, 
The Third Volume will contain Books VII--X., with an Index Ravsonné, and 
complete Translation, 


HE COMET OF 1556; 


Anticipated Re-appearan: 
from Comets. By J. — 


HE MEDITERRANEAN: a Memoir; Fevdesl, Historical, 
and Nautical. By Admiral W. H.Sayru, D.C.L., F.R.S, 


LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, By. W. ALLEN MITER, MD., 
ECT ORES ON THE om, MD, Fellow PRACTICE OF 
‘ourth Edition, ‘Octavo, 348 


HYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF 
By R. F.R.S., and Bowman, F.R.S., of 
Gnliege With numerous original Illustra ilustrations, Gouaplote Vo 


CHOEPHORG OF Notes. By 
Professor of 


Joun Conrretor, M.A., 


HILEBUS OF PLATO; Beige: Introduction and Notes. By 
Cuaruzs Bapuam, D.D., Head Master of Edgbaston Proprietary School. 5s, 


OTES UPON THUCYDIDES, ORIGINAL AND COMPILED. 
By Jonn G. Suzprarp, M.A., Head Master of Kidderminster School; 
Lzuwis Evans, M.A., Hi ead Master of Sandbach School, Books I. and II., 8s, 


RITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY On ST. 
PAUL'S EPISTLES, By J. B.D., Professor of Divinity, K 


eI, GALATIANS, 7s. 6d. Il, EPHESIANS. 7s, 6d. 
III, PASTORAL EPISTLES. 10s, 6d. 
IV. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON, 10s, 6d, 
V. THESSALONIANS, 7s, 6d, 
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